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| MANUFACTURING . . | 
_. . . VILLAGES. | 


N March a2ist Mr. W. H. Lever read a most 
interesting paper at a meeting of the Architectural 
Association. His theme was Port Sunlight, the 
village he built to accommodate workers in the 
soap factory, and the story of his experience was 

most instructive. Mr. Lever, though not a professional archi- 
tect, has a fine natural taste, and building has been a life-long 
hobby with him. When the works which were originally at 
Warrington grew too large for the area devoted to them, the site 
at Port Sunlight was chosen, because it was convenient for both 
rail and water transport, and within easy reach of Liverpool and 
Birkenhead. About fifty-six acres of land were originally pur- 
chased, at £200 per acre. Needless to say, land rose in value 
after the factory was brought to it, and now is worth about £500. 
That, of course, is an inseparable consequence. In buying land 
the tendency is to be moderate, or, at any rate, not to anticipate 
any extraordinary extension. The village, with its hall, inn, 
school, and cottages, has often been described, but the business 
arrangements are not so well known. Thirteen years ago each 
cottage of the standard type cost £200 to build; in 1go1 the 
same cottage cost £330 to build. What Mr. Lever calls 
“a parlour house” cost then £ 350 to build, and now about £550. 
It is not too much to say that this increase is monstrous, 
Mr. Lever very properly pointed out to the architects afterwards 
that while the tendency was to cheapen ali other necessaries of 
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lite, such as food and clothes, houses alone were growing dearer, 
Cottages such as these are not possible, except on a philanthropi c 
basis. ‘The rental of a cottage to cover rates, taxes, repairs, 
and maintenance only,” says Mr. Lever, “ would be 3s. 6d. a 
week, and of a parlour house 5s. 6d. a week.” Valuing the land 
at £240 per acre, he works out the letting value of each cottay« 
at 10s. 4d.a week. This is more than the average tenant c 
possibly pay. Some who advocate a similar plan assert tht 
the proprietor obtains a return in the shape of more 
efficient labour, and there may be something in this. (jy 
the other hand, working people do not much care to be paid in 
kind or in perquisites, and the tendency of trade unionism js 
distinctly towards getting rid of all indirect forms of paym: nt 
and recurring to that by simple cash. This has to be tak -n 
fully into account by those who are for establishing “garc y 
cities,” and so forth, a scheme on which Mr. Lever gen y 
poured some very cold water. Very few factories indeed co 4d 
be safely transplanted to the country, and to many any *tte1: >t 
to do so would be fatal. 

Mr. Lever is of opinion that if the Local Governm::t 
Board would restrict the number of cottages which it js 
permissible to build on an acre to twelve, instead of to forty-fi ¢ 
as at present, this would be a channel of reduction, beca) :e 
“the ingenious builder who can see his way to sque 
the most houses on a given plot of land, sees his way at 
the same time to give the highest price for the land and so 
secure it.” To allot to each cottage 4ooyds. for hor 
garden, proportion of roads, and open spaces for parks «id 
recreation grounds, is not too liberal an allowance, one wo jd 
think, and yet any attempt to enforce it legally would most 
likely end in the adoption of a hideous system of flats or 
working men. The tenant of a cottage, be it ever so jerry-built, 
has his back-yard and open-air, and probably a a bit of garden to 
dig in; but for children, at all events, it must be most unheali vy 
to be shut up in these top-to-bottom houses—municipal barrac \:s 
as they are called by Dr. Poore. The cottage arrangement at 
Port Sunlight is splendi ily healthy, the birth-rate being fifty--ix 
per 1,000 and the death-rate only ten. A great many young 
people are engaged in the factories, and hence the birth-rate is 
very high ; but it is highly satisfactory to notice that the infant 
mortality, which swells the London death-rate, is so light here. 
Probabiy the arrangements made in regard to letting parts of 
the cottage to lodgers may have something to do with it. 
The number of lodgers allowed is regulated by the number of 
children in the family, in order to ensure that the mother may not 
be tempted to neglect her maternal duties. In a landowner this 
would be resented as the survival of feudal control. 

At the neighbouring village of Thornton Hough Mr. Lever 
was able to test what it was possible to do with old-fashioned 
cottages. White-walled, thatched, overgrown with creepers, they 
were most attractive in outside appearance, but within were “dirty, 
dark, damp, unhealthy.” As the village carpenter remarked, 
‘Tf yer touch the roof ye’ll push the walls out, and if yer touch 
the walls ye’ll have the roof down.” This is an apt description 
of the ancient agricultural shilling-a-week cottage. Such places 
could have cost very little indeed to put up in the old days 
of cheap labour and material; probably the rent mentioned 
means a fair return. Mr. Lever had to remove a number of 
these in Thornton Hough and build others in place of them. ‘The 
only criticism that need be passed on them is his own—that they 
are somewhat too pretentious to be classed as good examples 
of cottage architecture, which ought not to be an imitation of 
what is more ambitious, but simple—‘the supplying of the 
requiremerts of the age with economy, simplicity, and character,” 
Mr. Lever defined as the true basis of architecture. He deserves 


to be heartily congratulated on the success of his own attempt, 


though it would be rash indeed to generalise from particular 
instances. He seenis to have carefully thought out the details of 
his scheme before attempting to realise it, and | the little community 
is practically self-governing and self-supporting. There «re 
allotment gardens for change of work, hall and school and 
church—to which they elect their own pastor—for deliberatin, 
instruction, and worship, and, in fact, provision has been m. le 
for every legitimate want of either soul or body. But the vi ry 
completeness of the scheme forbids its being imitated. It !as 
been drawn up to suit special and peculiar requirements, « 1d 
those who wish to place their workpeople on an equally g: 0d 
footing will do well to avoid slavish imitation, but begin by 1: st 
studying as carefully as Mr. Lever did what are the peculiari: 2s 
of their own position. 


Our Portrait Illustrations 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Godi +y 
Williams, second daughter of Lord Rendlesham, v 10 
was married in 1g01. Elsewhere will be founc a 
portrait of Lady Trevor, wife of Lord Trevor of Brynkin 
Denbighshire, with her little daughter, the Hon. Mary Rosam: 1d 
Hill-Trevor. 
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further developments before commenting on the visit 

of the Boer “‘Government” to Pretoria. No doubt 

it will be some time before any result can be 
corded. Schalk Burger is titular successor to Mr. Kruger, 
scretary Reitz is one in authority, and so are the Commandants 
eyer and Krogh. Apparently they were driven to seek an inter- 
ew with Lord Kitchener by the activity of our generals and 
eir own despair. But before terms of peace can be effectually 
scussed it will be necessary for them to communicate with the 
‘hting Commandants De Wet, Botha, and Delarey. At present, 
ere‘ore, we can only hope that they will have good sense 
ough to recognise the hopelessness of the situation and avoid 
rther bloodshed by accepting reasonable terms It is not 
agland’s way or England’s wish to humiliate the fallen, but the 
ject for which the war was begun has not yet been attained. 


j HE exigencies of Easter compel us to go to press very 
early this week, so that it is not possible to await 
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Mrs. Fawcett, in her speech at the Women’s Liberal Union 
ssociation, gave her hearers a pleasanter glimpse of the Con- 
centration Camps than has yet been vouchsafed to us by any 
previous visitors to those hotbeds of scandal. According to 
Mrs. Fawcett, tennis matches are played, as well as football and 
cricket, during the day, while the evenings are enlivened by 
amateur theatricals, musical entertainments, balls, etc. The 
system of issuing rations was not, however, perfect, nor the supply 
of fuel always adequate ; the latter deficiency was caused by the 
difficulty in bringing wood from great distances, and the 
frequency of interruptions in the railway traffic through the 
wrecking of trains by Jack Hinton, the notorious train wrecker. 
The other fault about camp life lay with the Boers themselves, 
who have evidently strong objections to soap and water, either 
as applied to the interior of their dwelling-places or the exterior 
of themselves. 


> 


An excellent method has been found of disposing of what 
has been called the feminine surplus in England. Women are 
urgently needed in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, and 
will be needed in still greater numbers as soon as Lord Kitchener’s 
task is ended. From what was said during the meeting at Lord 

Salisbury’s house last week, it seems that the classes most in 
demand are domestic servants, school teachers, and market 
gardeners. Of the first there is, unhappily, no surplus to spare, 
for the servant difficulty is one never entirely absent from Great 
Britain, and to induce women to do household work becomes ever 
a harder task. Teachers, however, are turned out of our training 
colleges annually to an extent that is probably exceeding the 
home demand, and it may be hoped that a number may be 
induced to lessen the competition by going abroad. But most 
is to be expected from the open-air girl. She is much more 
frequently met than formerly, and she has the aptitude and the 
will to make an excellent colonist. Not long ago some hints as 
to her training were given in these columns by « one than whom 
there is no one better « qualified to speak on the subject. 

If Easter brings good weather, holiday-makers will be able 
to enjoy the prospect of an early and pretty spring. Already a 
glimmer of green has come on the hawthorn, the wild roses are 
breaking into leaf, and the honeysuckle has begun to spread 
Its wavy bower. Catkins and tassels and lambs’-tails are 
glistening on the trees, and daisies, coltsfoot, various ranunculi, 
and other wild plants are coming into blossom. On Palm 
Sunday the writer, in the course of “his walks abroad in Oxford- 
shire, found the village children had already been able to collect 
pesies of wildings, “while the fragrant ‘laurustinus and red 
anemones were blowing in the garden. Out in the fields, 
despite many days of wild weather, the farmer has had sufficient 
sunshine to prepare firm seed-beds for his crops, and the fields 
are assuming the level, tidy appearance most suitable to the 
tine. Winter wheat is looking very well, and a little grass is 
aj pearing on the pastures. It is much too soon to attempt any 
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guess at the prospects of stocks and crops, but the outlook. as 
far as can be seen, is pleasant and agreeable. The King’s Year 
has not opened at all badly, and it will be taken as a good omen 
if it should come out a bumper one. 

Among the inter-University Easter-tide competitions the 
annual match at chess excites a special interest within a well- 
defined circle. Nearly all the leading amateurs in the clubs 
gained distinction first in the Oxford or Cambridge team, and 
so the contest is studied with a view to finding out what promise 
of talent it holds out. More often than not Cambridge, which 
attracts mathematical men to it, and besides harbours a famous 
veteran in the person of Mr. Gunston, carries off the honours, 
but this year they were divided, each ’Varsity winning exactly 
the same number of games. That Cambridge had a piece of ill- 
luck is undeniable, but it only shows that even in chess there is 
a ‘‘glorious uncertainty.” Of the talent of the players and the 
high quality of the games no doubt can be entertained. Seldom, 
indeed, if ever, has chess been so well represented at both seats 
of learning, and it is remarkable that the youngsters who played 
for the first time scored splendidly in both teams. The Combined 
Universities, in playing a very strong City of London team, lost 
only by 10} to 123, so that there can be no doubt that the under- 
graduates at present are extremely ‘‘ chessy.” 





In all matters aquatic Mr. k. C. Lehmann is undoubtedly 
entitled to a hearing, and of the ship in which the Oxford crew 
rowed last Saturday he writes: ‘* Their boat bas been blamed, 
but unjustly, as I think. Last year, certainly, when they rowed 
in the same boat, they commanded plenty of pace when they 
wanted it. This year the boat moved slowly because the style 
of rowing was not calculated to make her go fast. That 
is the secret of the whole matter.”’ With all respect, we cannot 
agree, and we find that most of the critics are at variance with 
Mr. Lehmann. Last year’s boat carried last year’s crew fairly 
well; but there was no question about it in the minds o 
spectators on Saturday that, weakened by past strains, she 
carried this year’s crew very ill indeed. She laboured like a 
horse not up to his rider’s weight ; and this was hard on men who 
could hardly have avoided defeat in a perfect boat. 


To the undergraduate, and still more to the graduate and to 
the man in the street, the Boat Race is par excellence the inter- 
University contest of the year, although to Society the annual 
meeting at Lord’s is the more interesting event. So Oxford’s 
victory in the sports is, to the thorough Oxford man, but a poor 
consolation for a hollow defeat on the river, and Cambridge men 
are quite warranted in thinking that an “ odd event”’ is a matter 
of small moment. The sports, however, in spite of horrible 
weather, were curious and interesting. Coe, a very sturdy but 
not overgrown American, astonished all observers by the easy 
fashion in which he toyed with the stone and the hammer for 
Oxford, thus turning the tables on Cambridge, but for whose 
objections in the past these monotonous competitions would long 
ago have been abolished. Cornish, the many-sided Oxford 
champion, was disappointing, but his victory in the long jump 
came just at the right time for his University. Gay-Roberts, 
in the mile, was splendid. He wore out Cockshott, the amateur 
champion, by sheer strength and length of stride, and, on a bad 
path, finished in 4min. 25 4-5sec.—a wonderful performance. 
He will go far, or, to be precise, he will go a mile faster yet. The 
omission of the half-mile was a pity. 

Another fine country house has ‘ joined the majority,” suffer- 
ing decease by fire, as is the way of its class. Baldersby Hall, 
five miles from Ripon and six from Thirsk, the property of Lord 
Downe, is the name of this last victim of the fire-god, who seems 
to owe a peculiar spite to country mansions. At the very time 
at which it caught fire the mansion was in the hands of a great 
number of workmen, who were fitting it up with electric light and 
heating apparatus. The conflagration went on for an abnormal 
time, partly because of the extreme strength of the building. It 
began before g p.m., and, after the local fire brigades of Thirsk 
and Malton had been at work all night, the Leeds brigade were 
called by telegraph at 2 a.m., but as no special train was ready 
they could not come. Losses like this are irreparable, and recall 
the burning of another and more famous Yorkshire house, that 
of Lord Faversham, Duncombe Park, where all the pipes were 
frozen when the fire began. Efficient fire apparatus and fire drill 
of the whole household seem the only possible safeguards against 
these disasters. 

The heighis to which different birds attain in their flight 
have often been the subject of dispute, especially among sportsmen. 
From observations lately made in Germany it would appear that 
the highest flier, as has always been supposed, is the eagle. 
This bird was seen at a height of 3,o00yds. Crows also fly very 
high, though not to be compared with the king of birds, the 
greatest heights at which aeronauts have encountered them being 
1,400yds. The lark, which is usually supposed to reach great 














heights, in reality only soars to about 1,oo0yds. above the 
ground, while pigeons which were allowed to escape at altitudes 
between gooyds. and 3,oo00yds. quickly descended to lower 
regions of the air. 


The Spectator quotes some interesting observations made at 
the Straits of Gibraltar by Colonel Fitz, who for several seasons 
noted the coming and going of the migratory birds from their 
winter base in Africa to their summer quarters in Europe. _ It is 
conjectured that, as the crossing at the Straits is the narrowest, 
and the route vid Spain and France the easiest way to England, 
a large proportion of our migratory birds come by this road. 
The swallows begin to cross the Straits at the end of January, 
and begin nesting at Gibraltar in February, but other and 
later arrivals come for six weeks after, and probably pass on and 
stop at different points till the ‘‘furthest north”? of swallow 
migration is reached. Great flocks of black kites and honey 
buzzards cross from Africa rather late in the spring. The 
hobby also appears very late. Altogether Gibraltar is a most 
favourable spot for watching bird migration, and officers 
quartered at “the Rock” with a taste for natural history might 
find the collection ot fresh facts a pleasant amusement. The 
order in which the birds arrive here is not the same as that in 
which they cross the Straits. The chiff-chaff comes here before 
the swallow, though he reaches Gibraltar later. The wheatear, 
which divides with the chiff-chaff the reputation of being the 
first migrant to arrive, does not cross the Straits in any number. 


M. Houssay, a well-known French authority on domestic 
poultry, has just presented to the Académé des Sciences some 
interesting results of enquiries as to the connection between the 
food of fowls and their eggs. Speaking generally, he finds that 
a meat diet tends to produce larger numbers of eggs, which are, 
moreover, themselves heavier by two or three grams (thirty or 
forty grains) than those laid by grain-fed birds. On the other hand, 
the flavour of the ‘‘ carnivorous” eggs is rank in the extreme, 
and this disagreeable flavour is even noticeable in the case of 
eggs laid by poultry fed on locusts or beetles. The best- 
flavoured eggs of all are those produced by fowls that have run 
free and found their nourishment in the woods. 


FOOLS WILL BE MEDDLIN’. 
The boy put his stick in a harnet’s nest, 
His sister she ran for to hide, 
And cried to un, sobbin’ and rubbin’ his head, 
“Why couldn't ‘ee let un bide?” 
Big trout seed a beautiful fly coming down, 
That he thought ud goo better inside, 
And he up and he swallowed it, ah ; poor soul ! 
Why ’adn’t he let un bide ? 
They fined Bill a pound into court t’other day 
For a snare and a rabbit inside, ~ 
He were only just passing and gied it a look, 
He'd better by half let un bide. 
Thic boy when he grow'd up were never content 
Wi’ his gun till down barrel he’d spied; 
They told un ’twere loaded, he wouldn't give heed, 
And the trigger—— Well, there now, he died. 
i OSS TF tae bg 


The capture by anglers of smolt in the Thames proves 
something—that smolt are alive; but apart from the historical 
interest of catching the first thing of the salmon kind that has 
been caught in that river for a hundred years or s5, it does not 
go far as a contribution to the Thames salmon question. If the 
fish had been put in as a parr and had reappeared as a smolt 
there would be more significance in its capture, but of this there 
is no evidence. Still, so far as it goes, the news is cheering. It 
is something to be able to think that we may go a-fishing in the 
Thames and catch a salmon, even though no further advanced 
on the way to maturity than the stage of smolthood. Meanwhile 
more smolts have been turned in, so that our hopes are constantly 
growing. 


Again we are indebted to the Garden for a timely and 
practical suggestion. Very soon the time for staking all sorts 
of plants—for stake you must where the wind can obtain a 
purchase—and for putting out oranges and oleanders and palms 
in tubs, on terraces, will be upon us. Now, stakes and tubs and 
the like are usually painted with a crude green, commonly called 
Brunswick, which assaults the eye by its refusal to harmonise 
with natural colours. The Garden comes to the rescue with a plain 
recipe. Take ‘a mixture of paints ‘ ground in oil’ of one part 
black, two parts light chrome, and four parts white lead, suitably 
thinned,” and you will have a very good colour for all garden 
work. Of course, this assumes gardeners, amateur or professional, 
who are content to mix their own paints. Those who are not so 
content may rest on desperate assurance that they will never get 
what they want from the local painter. Even in house-painting 
one must stand over him, for he is colour-blind generally. 
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Last year in Paris some 30,000 horses were slaughtered for 
eating purposes, and 250 shops were devoted to the sale of this 
kind of butcher’s meat. We are told that ‘* Rouen, Toulouse, 
Lille, and Orleans have all taken to horse eating,” and that the 
meat is cheaper than beef. In fact, the taste seems to be one that 
is rapidly growing, and as France sets the fashion in matters of 
diet, we may expect it to come to this country. That would not 
be at all extraordinary, but quite in accord with the facts ot 
history. In old time the ox was regarded chiefly as a beast of 
burden, and in some countries there was, and still is, a dislike to 
eating it when its days of labour were ended. But it came tc 
pass that horses in the greater part of the civilised world becam: 
the usual beasts of burden, and cattle were kept chiefly for mill 
and meat. Suppose the motor-car came to be generally adopte 
for haulage, one can easily fancy that it might become profitab|: 
to breed horses for the butcher. In Paris the thorough-bre 
seems to be considered the greater delicacy, but if a Shire’s fles 
had anything like the right flavour, its weight would make it t! 
most profitable for table purposes. 

We hope that nothing will happen to prevent the conferen: 
at Warwick Castle on May 1st. But Lady Warwick, wh 
started the idea, has been unlucky this winter, she having ha 
fever, blood-poisoning, and a nasty fall from a horse in succes 
sion. It is much toher credit that these mishaps have not cause 
her energy to abate. The objects of the conference are tw: 
fold—tirst, to encourage co-operation in English agriculture, and 
second, to promote village industries. Lady Warwick does n 
believe in any inherent dislike to co-operation in English peopl 
nor in jeaiousy between societies, but attributes the slow progre: 
to ignorance of what other people are doing. She has called _- 
number of people together, therefore, in order that those engage 
in the lighter branches of agriculture or in helping village indu 
tries should make known their work, that those who need teachers 
should meet those who are taught, that light should be throw: 
on the rural exodus, and that combination should be instituted 
The programme is an excellent one, and, as all whoare invited are 
to enjoy the hospitality of Warwick Castle, the function ought to be 
very pleasant as well. Lady Warwick deserves the best wishes 
for the success of her generous and well-considered undertaking. 





During the past winter certain of our contemporaries have 
made a point of chronicling the meetings of county societies in 
London, and this is a kind of thing that deserves every 
encouragement. In these days it seems to be a wish of 
everybody to come to the metropolis, and there is some dange: 
of local pride being entirely swamped. Now local pride is not 
at alla bad thing. It may at times seem a little arrogant, when 
the Devonian assumes that there is no land like Devon, the 
‘‘ Moonraker” swears by Wilts, and the Tyke by Yorkshire; 
but no harm is really done. Probably each of us holds in his 
heart of hearts that the particular plot of ground with which our 
infancy was familiar is in one way or another the finest spot on 
earth, and if the sentiment is laughed at it is not in disapproval. 
The object of a county society is to bring together those who 
have the same local feeling and to keep the emigrant in London 
in touch with those he has left behind. We know no more 
assured way of preserving local feelings and tradition. 


The Freach Agricultural Society has of late turned its 
attention to the suppression of Athalia, a hymenopterous insect 
particularly hostile to the turnip. The female lays her eggs 1 
the leaves of that plant, and the larve gnaw away at the 
vegetable from the moment of their hatching. The latest plan 
of campaign against this pest, directed against the perfect insect 
(for the larvee appear in such hopeless numbers as_ to be 
invulnerable), is to put straw boots out in the fields at night. 
In these the insects shelter against the evening cold, and in 
boiling water they are accordingly plunged next morning. 


i=) 


In some districts of Ireland the mares belonging to ‘ie 
farmers are of a small light class, but still the owners of th se 
animals persist in mating them with thorough-bred sires in ie 
hope of breeding hunters. As a rule, the produce is too we: ly 
for any useful purpose, and practically unsaleable at anytlh 1g 
like paying prices. The Department of Agriculture does ° 9t 
seem to realise this, andin the Scheme of Horse-breeding for 1: »2 
the thorough-bred and draught sires are those that are elig: le 
for premiums. Many experienced men consider that wha: is 
wanted in Ireland is something between these two extreme — 
the thorough-bred cross being too light and the draught 0 
heavy for the general run of mare found in most tillage distri s, 
where small farms are the rule. The ideal sire is said to be 1¢ 
which combines the best thorough-bred blood and that of ie 
Irish hunter, with a dash of the old Irish cart-horse thrown i 


There can be but little doubt that the excellence of he 
Irish horse is due to the old strain which runs in his bl d. 
Anciént traditions would show that in the olden times—! ag 
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before the Spanish Armada, which gets the credit of having the other.” If the quality of the equine population has changed, 
brought the Barb blood that made the little horses of the West certainly the ways of the people appear not to have altered. 
so good—a breed of horses existed in Erin which was famous ee 
all over Europe. The Nemedians—a Scythian tribe—are said The pike has had some hard names in its time, almost 
to have first introduced the horse into Ireland, and the kingdom enough to hang a dog, but seldom is there such choice of 
— Connaught seems to have been the stronghold of horsedom. opprobrium as is to be found in a single paragraph in a Belgian 
So far back as 1023 a King of Connaught possessed a paper on the subject of the great increase of pik» in the River 
vonderful white horse which was so renowned that it reflected Démer. The “freshwater shark,” the ‘aquatic ogre,” the 
s glory on the monarch, who was known as “ Teig, of the ‘* Attila of the waters,’ has so multiplied in that stream that an 
Vhite Horse.” In 1563 Shane O’Neille, Prince of Ulster, had angler recently took thirty in one day, and a single deep, not far 
raid made on him, in which it is recorded he was “ preyed of from the Aerschot municipal sewers (!) yielded over 200 in 
ree thousand kine and sixteen hundred stud mares.” This January and February. The gentleman who communicates this 
; ws that even away back in the sixteenth century horse- intelligence calls loudly on the State to legislate for the suppres- 
‘ eeding must have held an important position in Ireland. sion of river pollution, so that, he says, the present industrial 
4 at the Irish horse had a high value set on him is evident from crisis in Belgium might find one of many remedies in an 
« Archives Modena,” which tell us that in 1628 Alphonso, organised fishery for pike for the table, impossible in the present 
| oke of Ferrara, sent his chief falconer to Ireland to procure a condition of the rivers. As it is expressly stated that the pike 
c sigament of mares, a commission which he had great difficulty foregather in the neighbourhood of the drains, it is not quite clear 
xecuting, not on account of the scarcity of mares, but because that, in that particular river at least, cleansing would improve 
e population there is topsy-turvy, and in arms one against the sport. 





THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


iT it be admitted at the ' ; ~ 
: outset that no man, * 3 . , hey " 4 
trained at either . : ad 
t Oxford or Cambridge, 


can write of the Uni- 
v ity Boat Race without per- 
» ‘ing his personal prejudices 
in avour of his old University 
to creep in. He would not, 
inc-ed, be worth his salt if he 
4 co.id. It is therefore only fair 
to confess that these words are 
writen by one who was once 
at Oxford, in that chastened 
spirit which follows upon 
watching the Light Blue crew 
administer to the Dark Blues 
as sound a drubbing as was 
ever taken in a sportsmanlike 
spirit by eight stalwart young 
men who did their best and 
failed. They are written, too, 
immediately after the race, 
and without seeing what any 
of the experts have to say, 
so that the opinion expressed, 
howsoever reluctantly, may be 
absolutely unbiassed. It is, to 
be frank, not only that the best 


a 








crew won, but that the winning Copyright THE OXFORD BOAT CARRIED OUT IN RAIN. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
eight were out of sight better 

than their rivals. The race was never in doubt for a moment. lengths; they rowed like perfect machines, they finished as 
Mr. Nelson and. his crew, a great many of whom were Etonian fresh as paint, and their time, Igmin. gsec., was the shortest 
Wetbobs, had their rivals at their mercy after the first twenty ever consumed over the distance between Putney and Mortlake, 


save the marvellous times of 
. Oxford in 1893 and Cambridge 
in 1900, which were 18min. 
47sec. But then in 1893 Cam- 
bridge were struggling along 
within dangerous distance of 
Oxford, but on Saturday last 
there was, as in 1900, nothing 
on earth, save the sheer delight 
of rowing well, to hurry the 
Cambridge stroke, and there is 
no doubt that if he had been 
pressed at all, the time recorded 
might have been very much 
less. The Etonians in the 
boat might, had they so 
chosen, have sung the Eton 
Boat Song to the lilt of Lilli- 
bullero. They would have had 
breath and to spare, but per- 
haps it would not have been 
quite nice, and the first line 
would have been unnecessary : 

‘* Then stroke, do all you know, 

And swing together, 

And mind your feather, 

And make the old boat go.” 








The Cambridge rowing 
ih i CAMBRIDGE FIRST, OXFORD NOWHERE. “CouNTRY LiFe." Was, In a word, perfection. 
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Swing, leg-work, grip of the 

water were shown by every 

man, and the result was a 

remarkably fast time, equally 

creditable to them and to their 

coach, Mr. Dudley Ward. Nor 

was there any particular com- 

bination of outside conditions 

to encourage the hope of a 

fast course. True it is that 

Cambridge won the toss and 

chose the Surrey station, but 

it was not one of those days 

on which the station made a 

great difference, and, though 

the water was smooth and 

there was a roaring tide under 

the boats when they started, 

they soon outstripped the fullest 

strength of it, and along 

part of the course they had a 

slight head wind to contend 

against. In fine, it wasa grand 

and memorable performance, 

on which the victors may be 

most heartily congratulated. 

But this is not to say that 

the Oxford crew rowed ill; on Copyright VICTORS. “COUNTRY LIFE 

the contrary, they struggled 

gallantly to the end. Their coach, Mr. Harcourt Gould, case, and it was right that they should be. Their fate, the 

unaware probably that he was talking to the ‘‘chiel amang ye,” impending defeat, but by no means their disgrace, wi 
summed up by a_ lady 
Chiswick, who observe| 
amiably, but obviously, ‘“ T| 
Cambridge boat goes so mu 
faster.” 

The Cambridge boat d 
go faster — there was not 
doubt of it—and it went faste1 
because the men in it, albx 
the lighter crew, were tl 
better oarsmen, and they de- 
served their victory. But (it 
is necessary to say it) the 
lady’s innocent comment which 
has been quoted also went 
to the root of the whole 
matter. Cambridge were not 
only frankly the better crew, 
but they had the better ship 
also. She travelled straight 
ahead for the winning-post in 
a horizontal line, not leaping 
between the strokes, but 
forging forward always. On 
the other hand the Oxford ship, 

; the same in which they won 
Copyright VA NQUISHED. “country urs" a hard-fought victory last year 

(for their boat of amateur 

before the race is reported to have said that they were not design for this year had been wisely discarded), carried her 
quite up to the standard of some previous crews, but that “a heavy crew very badly indeed, and the ominous drop between 
better - plucked lot no coach 
could possibly ask for, they 
would certainly row themselves 
out toa man”’; and there was 
not a doubt about it that they 
did. Even at Chiswick Eyot, 
where | happened to be—and 
a far better place it was than 
the deck of the hopelessly-out- 
paced Press steamer—-Oxford, 
albeit clearly beaten, maintained 
their form and toiled along 
manfully. There was no 
splashing, very little shortness, 
no sign that they had gone to 
pieces. In fact, they had not; ; 
and ifany:hing had gone wrong j figure 
with the leading boat, as things > E —-- © about 
have gone wrong before now, - the s 
Oxford would have been there, appet 
ready to take advantage of : : 
° > ° a evote 
it. That is the beauty of the to this 
University Boat Race. It never tai! wi 
ends until the bow of the first 
boat passes the winning-post ; 
it is always rowed out abso- 
lutely to the end, and the 
beaten crew are always done 


toa turn, They were in this copyrign THE WINNING BOAT IS CARRIED ASHORE, “COUNTRY 
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the strokes was distinctly visible, even when the crew were 
rowing really well, although when they paddled she seemed 
to go well enough. Hence came it to be said that although 
they could paddle they could not row. The real truth 
was that the ship could not carry them when they were 
exerting their full strength. Now this, to put it mildly, was 

great pity, and the friends of Oxford must earnestly hope 
hat the mistake of going to an amateur designer will not be 
repeated next year, nor ever again. That it was a mistake, 
ard as it is so to write, there is no kind of doubt in my mind; 
nd it was the kind of mistake one would not make in any other 
istime. For example, the German Emperor, Mr. Oliver Iselin, 
.ad Lord Dunraven are yachtsmen as keen as the world knows. 
hey might, and they may, give useful hints to the expert 
designers of the Clyde, the Solent, and Southampton Water, and 
¢. the United States. But if I had my choice between a racing 
y cht designed by any one or all three of them and one designed 
b» even a humble boat-builder at a provincial port, I would 
c oose the boat-builder. How much more, then, to relapse into 
F iclidean terms, ought the chosen champions of the Oxford 
University Boat Club, who have at their disposal all the experts 
\\.0 have devoted their lives to the practical construction of 
r cing eights, to have furnished themselves with a ship designed 
a d built by one of them to suit their weight? In fact, the pro- 
fc sional boat-builders, and especially Messrs. George Sims and 
Sas, of Putney, who built the Cambridge ship, have every 
reison to be satisfied with the result of the race. Sixty-three 





Copyright ; THE RETURN TO PUTNEY. 


feet, a fairly long nose, and a practical designer, have beaten 
fifty-six feet, a short nose, and an amateur designer out of sight. 
But I fear the Cambridge crew would have won, even if they had 
been handicapped by having to use the Oxford boat. Barring 
the annual dinner, indeed, it would have been interesting to time 
them over a full course under those conditions. Mae YZ 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE FIRST ARRIVAL. 

FTER the strong south-west wind of Thursday, the 20th, one naturally 
expected to see something of our summer visitors, and sure enough 
one of the first birds noticed in the shrubbery next morning was a 
willow-warbler. He did not look happy, poor little mite! for the 
wind was still strong and rather cold; but he made the best of a 
: chilly welcome ; and, although his fluffed-out feithers deprived his 
ngure of the neat outline which characterises the warblers, he hopped actively 
about gleaning after the tits which search the shrubbery every day. And when 
the sun shone at intervals, no doubt he caught insects enough for his little 
appetite. At any rate one could see that small life was abundant from the 
activity of the meadow-pipits, now in pairs, and the pied wagtails, also in 
devoted couples, which scampered about the sunlit pasture, making little darts 
to this side and that, finishing always with a bob of the head and a flirt of the 

tail which told of one gnat less in the world. 

THE USE OF A MOBILE TAIL. 

A mobile tail, by the way, seems to be rather characteristic of birds which 
catch insects—though, of course, not peculiar to them—and I have often 
th-ught that it has special utility for the purpose. The pursuit of the evasive fly 
tecuires the most sudden of twists and dashes, and for a quick start or rapid 
tun a bird undoubtedly makes great use of its tail. Indeed, if our sight was 
raid enough to note the sequence of actions so nearly simultaneous as those 
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by which a bird takes its flight—if we could with the niked eye dissect motion 
into its thousandths of seconds of time—we should probably see quite plainly 
that it is the action of the bird’s tail which gives the preliminary recoil necessary 
for suddenness of movement. eceler pour mieux sauter is a maxim which 
applies not only to the vaulting ambition of humanity. Every leap is really 
a rebound from the earth, and to strike a quick blow you draw back your 
hand first. If you watch boys toeing a line and waiting the signal for a race, 
you will see that they are rhythmically swaying backwards and forwards, because 
instinct teaches them that they will spring off best from a backward movement. 
In the same way the rhythmic beat of the flycatcher’s tail seems to be an 
instinctive preparation for sudden flight at any moment. 


UTILITY AND DECORATION. 

In the wagtail the habit is exaggerated ; but then the wagtail has to be 
constantly on the jump, so to speak, and his tail seems to be always agitated 
with eagerness, ready to give the bird that fraction of an instant of start in any 
direction which will mean death to some insect in its race for life. I think, 
too, that you can see the utility of the tail in the comparative speed with which 
birds rise from the ground. _ Birds with full-sized tai s, such as pigeons, sparrows, 
or skylarks, appear able to take flight instantaneously, while birds with short 
tails, like partridges, get up with an obvious effort, while others have even to 
run for a few steps to get the necessary momentum. Not that mere length 
of tail necessarily gives speed in starting. It must be a utility tail, not a 
decorative appendage like the pheasant’s. 

DEPARTING VISITORS. 

To return, however, to the birds of the season. The same wind which 
brought the willow-warbler seems to have carried away the hawks. In our 
game-preserving country hawks, with the exception of a few kestrels, are 
conspicuously absent in summer, though in winter you can hardly walk half a 
mile in any direction without seeing one or more. With the hawks most, if not 
all, of the remaining fieldfares have gone 
too, though these often stay with us till 
the end of April. The redwings would 
have gone also, had there been any 
left; but I fear that the sad truth is that 
not a single redwing on this part of the 
Norfolk coast survived the hard frost in 
February. We still find their mummified 
corpses in the bushes; but not one live 
redwing has been seen here since the 
middle of last month, although on the first 
of that month large numbers had appeared 
in the fields, just in advance of the cold 


weather which killed them. Next year 
we shall probably have very few redwings 
indeed. 


FINCH MIGRATION. 


Although not generally counted as 
emigrants, the greenfinches and _linnets 
always play ‘‘ Box and Cox” with us during 
autumn, winter, and early spring. In the 
autumn large parties of linnets appear in the 
new stubble fields, but as winter comes on 
they disappear, and flocks of greenfinches 
ass mble round the © stacks. By the 
beginning of March, however, these have 
disappeared in turn, and small flocks of 
linnets return from day to day. By the 
end of the month all of these that intend 
to remain will have scattered themselves 
about their usual nesting haunts on furze- 
clad slopes, and our own greenfinches will 
have returned in pairs to the hedges. There 
are times, however, between autumn and 
spring when the greenfinch appears to be 
our commonest bird, hardly excepting even the sparrow or yellow-hammer, and 
other times when there seems to be no single greerfinch in the country round. 
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MARCH HARES. 


From a cursory view of the fields at this season one might imagine that hares 
migrate also, for now you scarcely see a couple where formerly they were 
dotted over the ground like molehills. The reason is, of course, that each pair 
of hares has withdrawn to the vicinity of some breeding cover, and the females 
are engaged in family cares. It is in defence of his hearth and home that the 
hare exhibits his most surprising ebullitions of *‘ March madness,” and the other 
day I witnessed a performance which would have brought down the house ina 
circus. We had put up one hare in a sloping meadow, and it went off uphill 
like a steam engine and skirted along the bedze at the top. Here, however, 
another hare, which had not seen us, and had reasons of his own for objecting to 
the stranger’s presence, dashed out upon the fugitive and bowled him over. 
The latter quickly picked himself up and knocked over his assailant in turn, and 
then leisurely continued his flight. The other hare, however, was furious, and 
dashed after him, causing the fugitive to turn and await the onset. 


A ComIcaL CoMBAT. 


Several times they met with a bang, and at last grappled, each standing 
bolt upright on his hind toes and trying to pull the other down, They were so 
evenly matched, however, that they slowly revolved like a pair of old-fashioned 
waltzers, their long, thin hind legs giving them the quaintest human aspect. 
For fully three minutes they thus danced together on the green, but I shall never 
know which was really the better hare. I was accompanied by two human 
boys, who stood it as long as they could, cramming pocket-handkerchiefs into 
their mouths and writhing in agony of suppressed mirth. But the longer the 
combat lasted the funnier it seemed to grow, and at last with a splurt the boys 
broke into roars of laughter, and the hares bolted in panic and in opposite 
directions. It is not often that wild creatures thus fight in earnest, and when 
they do it is almost always, as in this case, under a misapprehension. The 
object of the assailant was to drive the intruder back, and he did not know that 
this was rendered impossible by our presence ; so where one ad to go on, and 
the other was determined that he should not, a fight was inevitable, 











KEEPING AN AUTUMN CaT. 


3y the end of this month, where gamekeepers are active, cats begin to 
disappear or return home in the morning maimed, for when a cat takes a fancy 
to the flesh of little hares she has no difficulty in catching them, Last year we 
had an incorri:ible cat, which began on March 31st and for five successive nights 
left fragments of a leveret on the side-door mat. On the sixth nignt she ie‘t 
some partridze’s feithers there, and on the seventh she returned minus a foot 
and had to be destroyed. We had similar trouble with another cat the year 
before, so now we have adapted the excellent plan of keeping only an autumn 
cat The mice and rats come to the house as they come to the neighbouring 
barns when the harvest is over and the fields are bare of food and shel'er, So 
we borrow a gooi cat then lor a month or two, and wh n it has cleared the 
place of rats and mice send it home again. Thus the birds haunt the shrubberies 
in peace all the winter, and when spring returns we suffer neither self-reproach 
for harbouring a poacher nor sorrow for the suffering of a pe. As for the 
gamekeeper with his traps, of cuurse he only does his duty. E. K. BR. 


ON THE GREEN 


HE sin of evil writing found me out and brought me to dire confusio® 

in the matter of some attempted description of the features of the 

Biarritz course, as newly arranged, a week or two back. I said, in 

print, that the course has lost its ‘*charm” ; but what I said in 

manuscript, of a viilainous character, was that the course had lost 

its **chasm ”— that precipitous gulf over which we used to play. 

It is not for a moment to be admitted that the course is less charming than 

before. The nearest approach that remains to the features of the old chasm is 

the shot up the cliff. This cost Davie Grant several strokes in the professional 

match which was instituted after the Pau versus Biarritz match, and 

had it not been so costly for him he might have gone near the score of 

the winner, Massie, the native French player. At Pau Mr, Charles 

Hutchings had a great fight with Mr. Maxwell for the scratch mz-dal, the 

latter only beating him by a stroke, with a score of 76 to 77. Clearly the 

microbe that prevented Mr. Hutchings from representing Pau against Biarritz 
has been vanquisned. 

By the time that any reader pays these notes the honour of perusing 
them the Universities will have played their match at Sandwich, and it 
looks as if the result ought to be close, but rather favouring the Oxford 
lot. At least, that is an expression of. opinion. Cambridge did well 
against a Brancaster side, and a good side, too; but then Oxford did 
relatively better against a stronger Woking side. These and other trial matches 
give the basis for the opinion expressed above, which perhaps will be 
disproved even before it is published. 

Miss Rhona Adair and Miss Sybil Whigham, at Cannes, have been playing 
wonderfully level matches. The New Yors Herald reports the piaying off of 
a tie between these two ladies in which Miss Adair won by holing a mashie stroke 
from the rough at the edge of the last green. This really is a little too bad. 
Men do not play golf like this, even on the liviera. 

One of the best sigitts for so e eves was that of a pair of swallows flying 
about over the Biarritz golf course on March 16th. Curiously enough the day 
was not a very warm one, and on subsequent days, that were far brighter and 
more like summer, not a swallow was to be seen. 

A iittle while ago, in these ‘* On the Green” notes, I was obliged to say 
some rather hard things about the tendency of the ‘* Haskell” balls to crack. 
So it is only due to them to add that the latest samples I have tried show none 
of this cracky disposition. Curiously enough it is the balls sent over from 
America direct to me that have cracked, while that has not been the case 
with the balls I have had from the London agents. This is a sign of the righ 
sort, for it seems to show both that they are learning to make the balls better, 
and also that the selected samples are in no way superior (in fac:, so far as my 
experience goes, are inferior) to the buik of them. It is not always thus in 
these matters. Horace HUTCHINSON, 
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ASUAL visitors to the Riviera have frequen:ly wondered why 

B:iish yachtsmen do not send their boats to the Mediterranean 

in greater numbers during their own off-season, having regard to 

the liberal prize lists of the various c'ubs. But quite apart from 

the cost of maintaining a yacht in racing condit.on throughout the 

year, the weather experienced so far, following upon that which 

prevailed last season, supplies the answer to the problem. Indeed, besides still 

further disgusting British sportsmen with yacht.ng on the littoral, it has done 

much this year to belie the poetic name of Céte d’Azur, which has been 
associated with the Riviera for so long. 

Opening in weather which might have been that of the Clyde at its worst, 
the regattas dragged on from day to day in faint airs which were only too 
reminiscent of the notorious flukes of the Northern Firth. On this account 
Mr. M. B. Kennedy’s yawi Sybarita only had a single chance to beat her 
antagonist, Mr Kenneth Clark’s Kariad, in anything like a breeze, as the only 
strong breeze of the whole n.ne days’ racing occurred too late—=namely, on the 
eighth day, Friday, March 7th, in the handicap for yachts over forty-nine 
tons T.M., which had never won the Coupe du Cercle de la Mediterranée. 
The cutter, however, had won this trophy two days earlier, therefore Sybarita’s 
only possible opponent was M. Jacques Lebaudy’s schooner Fra-quita. But 
although the latter’s owner decided to give battle to the Watson yawl in most 
sporting fashion, despite the disadvantage of having only an old and indifferent 
suit of racing canvas, any illusions he might have cherished on account of the 
hard weathet and the greater tonnage of his boat were speedily dispelled, as 
Sybarita, under lower canvas only, with her mizzen stowed, left the schooner so 
far astern that she gave up early in the match. As a matter of fact, the 
weather outside was not nearly so bad as it appeared from the Promenade 
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Jetty and the Promenade des Anzlais, which were daily filled with expert and 
en husiastic spectators. 

Except in the Prix de la Ville de Nice, Sybarita did not raise a sin |] 
winning flag; and it must be admitted that not even the consummate handling 
of Kariad by Captain Archie Hogarth was responsible for the latter’s success 
to the same extent as were the natural advantages which she possesses in regar 
to rig and proportionate sail-area, to say nothing of the luck of the weath: 
conditions. 

Nevertheless, this match showed that the luck was not invariably 
the side of Kariad, and that Captain Charles Bevis has nothing to learn ‘ro 
anvone of the art of nursing a stray slant of wind to the utmost advantage. Ye 
withal, the persistent ill-luck which dogged him throughout the other matche 
of the fortnight served to show how little the most skilful handling may ava 
against the above-mentioned physicil condt’ons as well as those of tt 
weather. 

In this match the Watson yawl had much the worst of the start, for Karia 
immediately picked up a light easterly streak, and stole off with a long lea 
Sybarita not only being obliged to anchor against a hot flood, but having 
great deal of trouble in getting her ancnor hove aboard when at last a ne 
drift of north-easterly air reached her. Even then she was obliged to throw \ 
into the wind to recover her launch before she could square away ; thus losii 
much precious time. Meanwhile the cutter had rounded the mark off the Vz 
although she, too, had suffered in the fickle airs. At this juncture Bevis had 
stroke of luck which he exploited to the utmost—-namely, a streak of win 
which had not reached the end of the jetty. This he followed down, gybir 
twice, and holding along its edge as long as it lasted, thus overhauling t! 
cutter, which was held in a flat patch inside, less than a cable’s length 
leeward. This drift of air lasted just long enough to haul Sybarita ahead ar 
outside, where the prevailing breeze was fresh enough to enable her to comple 
the course alone, for Captain Hozarth soon abandoned the hopeless situatio 
The well-deserved honours of the day proved barren for the time bein; 
however, as it was discovered later on that the buoy at the mouth of the V 
had disappeared. On the re-sailing of the match on the following day 
Saturday, March Ist—this result was nevertheless maintained, Frasquita, bein - 
second, as Kariad again gave up. 

Properly speaking, the season opened w.th the match for the Coupe d 
Club Nantique de Nice, the international matches beginning next day, 
Thursday, February 27th, with little or no wind, heavy rain, and thick fo 
The latter, however, did not damp the enthusiasm of the spectators, althoug) 
the last completely obscured their view o! the racing—or drifting. This trophy 
was won easily enough by Signor Dario Centurini’s Burgoine-designed lugger 
Azio V., which also beat Monte Carlo a second time for the Prix du Club 
Nantique the next day. However, she may be considered extremely lucky to 
have done so, for she was consistently beaten by the last-named boat during 
the remainder of the regattas, althouzh she is supposed to be invincible in light 
airs. Her contradictory form is the more remarkable, too, when it is remem- 
bered that she practically swept the board at the Golfe Tigullio regattas last 
summer, beating even such a boat as the old Payne ‘‘twenty ” Spring (ex 
Mildred ex Eldred) in handicaps, as well as the smaller Encore, Nel a, Sfinge, 
and Liygia. 

In these matches, however, in her own weather, as would be thought, the 
honours were distinctly with her opponent, Monte Carlo. Peterina also, in the 
same class, sailed remarkably well, but laboured uider the hardest of luck 
throughout, despite the finished manner in which she was handled by Miss 
Perceval. 

Perhaps the most consistently good form was sown by the old Spring, 
which in the skilful hands of her new owner, Signor Onvto, beat her only rivil 
in her class, Mr. A. Paget’s Caprice, in every mitch except one. This, 
unfortunately, occurred on the eighth day of the rezattas, the only one on which 
Caprice should have been at her best in the strong breeze. Spectators were, 
nevertheless, robbed of an interesting race, because she had gone overnight to 
Cannes to have her under body scrut.bed. 

The second place on the roll of honour undoubtedly belonged to tiat grin | 
little boat Lerina. Out of seven races, she won no less than four—namely, the 
Prix du Conseil Municipal, a handicap over the 10-mile course; the Prix de 
Saint-Jean ; and the mixed handicap on the last day. She was never out of the 
prize list in the other matches in which she took part. One hardly knows which 
to admire most in connection with this boat (which, by the way, is seven years 
old), her weather qualities as shown in the strong breeze and heavy sea of the 
eiguth day, when she beat such a formidable antagonist as Llygia with the 
greatest ease; or the masterly manner in which she was handled throughout by 
her owner, M. le Comte de Pourtales. 

Another good boat was the Neapolitan centre-boarder Nemesis in the class 
next above (two tons to five tons), as she was only defeated for lack of anything 
like a breeze on several occasions, and took her revenge almost invariably the 
following day in the most marked manner. It may be that neither she nor 
Sfinge—also a centre-boarder—will obtain any of the prizes for which they 
sailed at the Nice regattas, as subsequent measurement has shown that they we: 
wrongly measured in the first instance. 

A notable pair of duellists in the 10-ton class were Lord Wolverton’s 
Molly ex Windflower, and the Duc d’Abruzzi’s Nella, a bulb-keel boat, whi-h 
he is said to have had built expressly for the current Mediterranean regatt.s. 
She was in receipt of time allowance from Lord Wolverton’s boat, but, nev-r- 
theless, the latter won four out of the six events in which they met. One »! 
these was purticularly interesting—namely, the amateur handicap, in wh‘ -h 
they both met Spring. The Duc d’Abruzzi sailed his-own boat in ¢ ‘s 
match, assisted by his orderly Lieutenant Lubelli di Serrano; Captain Co: |, 
the late owner of Fern, was at the helm of the Payne boat, with Sig: or 
A. Ciusti as mainsheet hand ; while a well-known English amateur steered Ld 
Wolverton’s boat. 

As the last-named craft was sailed |y Captain Hogarth on the only diy on 
which Kariad was not racing, and Nella’s two victories were won exclusiv: 
time allowance, it may be said that the honours of bitle were fairly « 1 
be:ween the pair. Yet, there can be no doubt that Molly is the m e 
weatherly. 

So far as the enthusiastic support of both yacht-owners and spectators cc 
avail, the Nice regattas were not unsuccessful on the whole; and the man: 2 
ment could hardly have been bettered. Nevertheless, the fluky nature of e 
prevailins weather conditions rendered results both disappoint ng and unreli: 

At the same time, the bulk of the season’s racing has yet to come, and, g 0 
good breezes of whole-sail strength, the season should be the most success‘u! oF 
many years. G. DE HoLDEN-STONE. 
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EW objects of antiquity excite greater interest than the 
crosses to be found in every English county, many of 
them broken and crumbling, yet speaking with all the 
more eloquence of the simple piety of our ancestors. 
The symbol is, of course, older than the Christian 

religion, and, indeed, is so simple that it probably was one of 
the first results of the effort of a race in its childhood to express 
thought by carved signs. Schliemann found it carved on ancient 
# monuments on the plains of Troy, and it is pre-Hellenic and 
g yre-Etruscan. A great French authority adduces the remarkable 
. fat that Ja croix gammee is almost an exclusive monopoly 
of the Aryan race. It is found among all branches of the 
Ir jo-Europeans, but is lacking completely to the Egyptians, 
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the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, and even the Phoenicians. What 
it originally meant is doubtful. Some say the crossing of sticks 
to produce fire; others, the sun, the four points indicating the 
radiation of heat and light; others, that it was purely phallic. 
After the Crucifixion, however, it became the emblem of the 
Christian faith, and in that way we are to regard it here. 
Several kinds of crosses were employed in the ancient and 
barbarous punishment of crucifixion. In one the sufferer was 
leit to perish bound to a tree on an upright stake, sometimes 
after being impaled ; in another, nails were driven through his 
hands and feet, his limbs secured with cords, his arms out- 
stretched and fixed to a vertical bar as well as a horizontal 
stake. These were the infelix arbor and infelix lignum, both 
of which phrases are translatable as “the accursed tree.” It 
is generally believed that this was the form of the Holy Rood 
or Cross on which Christ died, but countries, churches, and 
localities chose several distinct styles of representing it. The 
simple Latin Cross has the lower limb longer than the others, 
the Greek Cross is upright with limbs of equal length, the 
St. Andrew’s Cross, or cross saltire, is shaped like the letter X, 
the Maltese Cross is one of eight points, and so on. Again, 
Christian nations used crosses for several distinct purposes. 
Preaching crosses are generally quadrangular or hexagonal in 
shape, open on one or both sides, and raised on steps. They 
were connected with a small chapel and were placed on high- 
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OLD ENGLISH CROSSES. 


ways and 
open places 
where monks 
and others 
could gather 
people to- 
gether for 
worship and 
discourse. 
Weeping 
crosses, gene- 
rally of stone, 
were erected 
on the high- 
way also, and 
were so-called 
because pen- 
ances were 
performed 
before them. 


“One is a kind 
of Weeping 
Cross Jack, 

A gentle purga- 
tory.” 
Market 

Cf OxSi Sveis 

showed where 

markets were 
to be held and 
proclama- 
tions made. 
Memorial 
crosses, sepul- 
chral_ crosses, 
and boundary 
crosses carry 
their several 
purposes in 
their names. 
Palm crosses 


were decorated with palm branches on 
few well-known crosses have been selected 
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AUDLEY CROSS AT MARKET DRAYTON. 


Easter Sunday. A 
for illustration. 


That at Penrith, called the Giant’s Grave, has long been 


a source of controversy among antiquarians. 
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SAXON CROSS AT EYAM. 


An old legend 
has it that 
here is buried 
a famous 
knight-errant, 
Sir Owen 
Cesarius, a 
tall and 
valiant knight, 
famed for his 
slaughter ot 
wild boars in 
Inglewood 
Iorest. The 
stones are 
ri13ft. in 
height, and 
the distance 
between them 
was supposed 
to represent 
the length of 
the buried 
giant. ‘They 
tell you,” says 
an old writer 
in the Bm- 
tannia “that 
the rude 
figures of 
boars, which 
are in stone, 
and erected 
two on each 
side of his 
grave, be- 
tween the 
pillars, are in 
memory of 
his great 
exploits 
upon these 
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creatures.” But if any such delineation was ever attempted, 
it is no longer distinguishable. There is another ancient 
monument, called the Giant’s Thumb, supposed to indicate 
where that part of the hand was buried. Tradition is very 
often right if it can be traced far enough back, and it may 
well be that some paladin of old romance lies buried here. The 
monuments are evidently crosses, and the inscriptions on them 
appear to have been Runic, but ‘ The knight is dust, his sword 
is rust, and his soul is with the saints, we trust.” It is very 
unlikely that we shall ever know for certain the true origin of 
this elaborate monument. Nor is the case a singular one. How 
many of these monuments are dumb! They were, we may be 
sure, erected to men who were of no small importance in their 
day and generation, but somehow in the lapse of time they 
become dissociated from the memorial, and succeeding genera- 
tions are left to mere conjecture. 

To some extent it is the same with another of our pictures— 
that of the well-known Audley Cross at Market Drayton. It isa 
landmark that reminds us of the Wars of the Roses. It stands on 
Blore Heath, where the famous battle between the houses of 
York and Lancaster was fought in 1459, when Margaret of 
Anjou, it is said, stood in the churchyard of Mucklestone, some 
mile and a half-away, and witnessed the battle. Drayton 
the poet has recounted how the families of neighbouring 
gentry were divided—a Dutton against Dutton, Venables 
arainst 
Venables: 

‘* There Molineux 
doth make a 
Molineux to 
die, 

And Egerton the 
strength of 
Egerton 
doth try.” 

Audley Cross 

is said to 

mark the spot 
where Lord 

Audley fell, 

and that may 

very well be 
the case, as it 
is in a very 
likely place 
for the battle 
to have raged. 
Of course, 
similar monu- 
ments are 
common 
wherever 
there has been 

a great battle, 

and __particu- 

larly was that 
so with regard 
to the Wars 
of the Roses, 
wherein the 
ri very divisions 
frith a of families lent 
PENRITH. THE GIANT’S THUMB.  auew tragedy 

to war. 

From Kirk Braddan, Douglas, Isle of Man, we show three 
famous crosses that may or may not have been originally monu- 
mental in character. ‘The Isle of Man has especial interest in 
connection with our subject because of its crest, the three 
crooked legs, which, of course, is itself a cross. A sign of 
this kind has been found on ancient coins, and several are figured 
in the French book cited. The mound was erected in 1860, 
and the two slabs in front were originally in one, and formed a 
rectangular pillar cross about 56in. high. Swedish savants consider 
the memorial to date from about the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth century. It was inscribed on three sides with scaly 
animals and knotwork, and on the fourth with Runes, which 
Professor Miinsch translated as follows: ‘‘ Thorlaf Neaki erected 
this cross to Fiack, his son, the nephew of Jabr.” Had _ he 
followed the modern custom of adding a date, he would have 
saved later generations some trouble. Beside these two stones 
is a third, which was long embedded in mortar and stones, above 
the crypt of the church. It possesses a certain literary interest 
now, because it was through the exertions of Lavengro that in 
1855 it was rescued and removed. It has a mutilated Runic 
inscription, the fragment of which reads, “ Ottar erected this 
cross to his father, Frakka, but Thorbjurcn the con——” A 
Norwegian jarl named Ottar was killed in 1098, according to the 
island chronicles, and if it were here we evidently have got a 
clue to the date. It would be most useful to ascertain the true 
facts. Man bears in many respects a striking resemblance to the 
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other forlorn islets that fringe the northern coast-line of Brita 
and long after other ways had become rooted on the mainlaid 
the Scandinavians kept up the old rites on Man, the Orkneys 
and the Hebrides. 

Cornwall is a most interesting county from an antiquarian 
point of view, as it is from several others, and we have chosen 
for illustration one of the most famous and beautiful of its crosses 
—that in the churchyard belonging to the church of Mawgan 
in the vale of the same name. It is of the fourteenth century, 


and, like most works of art dating from that period, is of very naif 


and grotesque design. The pillar is octagonal in shape, and 
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supports a cross with four niches, one showing God the Father, 
with a dove and crucifix, the usual sign of the Trinity. In 
another is an abbot and an abbess, a king and queen in the 
third, while in the fourth is an angel holding a scroil that rises 
to the queen’s crown. We also illustrate these remarks with a 
picture of the fine monumental cross found on a moor, and set 
up by John Howard at Eyam in Derbyshire, the village that 
von so ill a fame by a visitation of the plague in the seventeenth 
entury. It is a very beautiful cross, but how long it lay buried 
, the moor or for what purpose it was originally erectedare, and 
1ust remain, matters of conjecture. And, indeed, that is a main 
jaracteristic, and also, perhaps, a great charm of these remnants 
ym antiquity. They do indeed speak of days gone by, but it is 
wticulately and indefinitely. We see that cunning workmen 
stowed their skill on them, and that they must have cost not 
ly labour, but other outlay. They also convey the idea of true, 
adfast, and simple faith in the religion of some distant day and 
1eration ; but about the rest we can only guess and speculate. 


MILITARY FARMING 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


az HE success which has attended the farming operations conducted by 
the military in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony is pleasant 

reading indeed, and a [right contrast 

to the dreary guerilla warlare to which 

there seems to be no end. To those 

who have never resided in South Africa 

tudied its agricultural capabilities the meagre 

‘ounts which reach us of the crops raised and 
tne great fertility of the soil will come as a 
‘ome surprise. To others who, like the 
wrier, have farmed in the Transvaal, and 
preached and written on every possible oppor- 
ty on the wondrous fertility of the land and 

grand climate it possesses, the success 

attending the military farming will come as 
10 surprise, but simply as a _ confirmation 
of what they were already sure’ must 
happen. 

Unfortunately in the past the vast mineral 
deposits of the Transvaal have overshadowed 
the capabilities of its rich virgin soil. The 
gold fever attacked one and all alike, and 
whilst there was a chance of turning up a 
fortune at every strike of the pick, the more 
prosaic pursuit of cultivating the Jand was left 
to the lazy and ignorant efforts of the Boers. 
No wonder if the crops raised by these miscalled 
farmers were too often lke their labour— 
poor and irregular. Yet even then there were 
some farms—few and far between—on which 
more intelligent and systematic work was 
testowed, and consequently grand results were 
obtained, thus proving that the soil and climate 
were perfect. Among the uitlanders setiled in 
the country were a few long-headed fellows 
who saw thé prolific crops that were raised by 
the more go-ahead of the Boers, and wisely 
decided to go and do likewise. Being shrewcer 
and more industrious than the best of the 
Boers, they grew great crops of vegetables, 
reaped heavy corn harvests and made money 
apace. The only drawback was the remoteness 
of the large markets and the want of cheap and 
rapid carriage. 

Those who were fortunate enough to 
scure land within a reasonable distance of 
Johannesburg and other big towns rapidly amassed fortunes, whilst even 
those farther off soon learned to grow such crops as would stand a long 
journey, such as corn, forage, potatoes, onions, and others. The tobacco plant 
also answered admirably, and with care yielded great profit. In the more 
tropical portions of the Transvaal, namely, the Waterberg, and the lower slopes 
of the Drakensberg in the Spelanken and Low Country, coffee plantations on a 
somewhat large scale were started by those who were so confident of their 
ultimate success that they were prepared to wait the necessary five or six years 
before the bushes reached the full bearing stage. Ky now these plantations 
should be yielding large crops, that is, if the Boers have not destroyed them or 
the owners have not teen forced to flee the country and leave the coffee trees to 
their fate. In these same tropical localities bananas, sugar cane, pine-apples, 
tea, etc., have been cultivated on a small scale with most gratifying results, and 
only await the advent of a market for their cultivation to be seriously taken 
in hand, That they will grow to the height of perfection has been 
proved. 

Let us now turn and look at what Colonel Morgan, who has seventy farms, 
sly near Pretoria, under his di ection, has already accomplished. Each of 
se farms will average some 5,000 acres, and the extent on the whole of them 
der cultivation is 5,000 acres, that is, about 70 acres per farm; no doubt 
re on some and less on others, according to the size of the stream of water for 
irrigating the soil. | Each of these farms is managed by a white overseer with a 
lew white men under him and a large body of Kaffirs and coolies. There are 
3,000 blacks in all, which gives just on 43 blacks to each farm. The wages of 
'ese Tabourers run from £1 to £1 10s. per boy, with food, chiefly rice and 
nealie-meal, with an occasional piece of meat. The crops grown are barley and 
's, and the ordinary varieties of vegetables, such as cabbages, potatoes, turnips, 
as, beans, etc. 
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Besides these, alfalfa or lucerne is receiving attention. So far the returns 
have been six tons of green fodder to the acre. The vegetables raised are more 
than sufficient to supply the demand of the troops in the jocality, while the green 
fodder helps materially to keep the horses in good condition. A sufficiency of 
oats has been reaped, which greatly diminishes the supply necessary to be sent up 
by rail from the coast. 

There is another thriving military farm colony in the Ladybrand district of 
the Orange River Colony. This has been established some twelve months, and 
the results have more than justified its inception. Vegetables, fodder for green- 
meat, and hay are largely cultivated, and a herd of dairy cattle has been got 
together and first-class butter turned out. The oat-hay sells locally at 4d. per 
bundle of about 8ib. weight, but if it were carried to Bloemfontein it would 
fetch Is. 6d. to 2s. a bundle, and a much higher price. 

Now all this is most gratifying as showing w:at the soil is cap tble of 
producing under intelligent culture. .No doubt these military farmers do not 
profess to be experts or to be sufficiently familiar with the soil and climate to 
obtain the best results; but they have demonstrated to all who are thinking of 
setiling in South A‘rica what degree of success they may reasonably anticipate 
as cultivators of the soil. 

Take it all in all, I know of no country in the world that offers so sure and 
speedy a fortune to the hushandman of British birth possessed of a moderate 
capital. More wealth will be taken out of the virgin soil of the Transvail and 
Orange River Colony during the next twenty years than ever came from the 
bowels of the gold mines. 

In conclusion, it is to be sincerely hoped that the British Government will 
not dispose of any of the farms that come into its possession through various 
causes, but rather acquire others, by purchase or otherwise, that have an 
agricultural value, and have them all surveyed and parcelied off into small 
holdings of from ten to fifty acres each. Then, when the war is over, these 
small farms can be sold to settlers at the lowest prices possible, and on the 
easy payment system. Should this be done, we shall 
soon see the British settlers far outnumbering the 
Boer squatte:s. HERBERT Mockrorp. 


IN THE . | 
. . GARDEN. 


PUERARIA THUNBERGIANA. 

N illustration was given recently of this 
rare climber in the Garden, the 
photograph of it having been taken 
in France, where the plant attains 
great luxuriance. In the accompany- 
ing note it is mentioned that ‘*in 

the sunny gardens of Southern France and Italy 
this ornamental climber is largely used out of 
doors, and even in a few favoured localities in 
Britain it will stand through ordinary winters 
if planted against a warm wall. In other parts 
of Britain it can be grown out of doors in 
summer, but requires the protection of a cold 
greenhouse in winter. It is a very strong grower, 
making annual shoots upwards of 3oft. in length ; 
the greater portion of the growth is made 
between April and August. The leaves are 
ovate, large, and handsome, in summer green, in 
autumn yellow. In England the flowers are 
rarely seen. They are in terminal racemes, and 
blue in colour. Occasionally the stems do not 
die quite to the ground line, short permanent 
stems a few feet long being left. As it is such a 
quick grower, it is worth treating as an annuil, 
sowing seeds in the spring, and putting the plants 
out in May. For such purposes as clothing 
arbours, fences, walls, old tree stumps, or similar 
things, it will be found an excellent subject. 
When planted against a wall, a covering of dry 
leaves a few inches deep will often keep the 
fleshy roots from injury in frosty weather. The 
home of this plant i, China and Japan.” 
IRIS RETICULATA MAJOR FLOWERS. 

We have received a dainty cluster of this fragrant flower from Messrs 
Kelway and Son of Langport, Somerset. I. reticulata, or the Netted Iris, as it 
is also called, is a deep purple flower, filled with scent. The major variety is 
similar, but larger in all ways, without, however, any sacrifice of beauty. It 
grows with great freedom at Langport. 

THE JAPANESE IRIs. 

This is an excellent time to plant the Japanese Iris (I. leevigata), also known 
as I. Keempferi. Many are the beautiful plants that hive come from Japan to 
enrich our gardens, but none excels this lovely Iris in sui:ability for broad use 
in the garden landscape. By the side of stream or pool, in the larger outskirts 
of the bog garden, in a shallow ditch, or in the wide space of a damp 
meadow, these beautiful flowers show how admiratily fitted they are for our 
use. For a knowledge of how best to use them, we are indebted to the large 
experiments of Mr. G. F. Wilson, who, in his experimental garden at Wislcy, 
has them literally by the acre. They are essentially water-loving Irises. In 
Japan they grow actually in the streams and ponds, but, though there are places 
in England where they will also do under wa‘er, it is generally best to plant 
them in moist ground, just out of the water, though well within its influence. 

ERYTHRONIUMS (THE Dow’s-rooTH VIOLETS). 

This is a charming group of plants for the flower gardener to take up; they 
are easy to grow, delighting in a recess among shrubs, a cool site in the rock 
garden, or the margins of woodland walks. The soil they like is a mixture 
of meadow-loam and leaf-soil, whilst it is important to plant them deeply, 5in. 
to 6in. being a fair average depth. Fora general display at a low cost the 
varieties of E. Dens-canis are to be recommended, as these quickly naturalise 
themselves, and give little trouble when they are once planted. The American 
types—recommended for diversity of foliage, and handsome, generally reflexed 
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flowers, ranging in colour from white through yellow to rose and deep pink— 
deserve much attention. Always select a cool site for them, free from strong 
sunshine and draughts. The Dens-canis group and E. Hartwegi are very 
suitable for naturalising. 

BoLp BEDDING. 


**P.” writes: ‘*I do not believe we make use half as much as we couid do 
of ene Splendid hali!-climbing Roses, most of which are well known. Even of 
the true ramblers and climbers the average Rosarian has little knowledge. Take, 
for instance, the strong-growing Mme. Marie Lavallee, a delightful half-double 
Rose of beautiful colouring. Treat it as a bush, cut its annual growths back to 
about 3ft., and see what a lovely mass of colour will be produced from a bed of 
this variety. I do not mean to say an even mass of bloom. This is what I 
object to. I prefer to see irregularity of growth combined with profusion of 
blossom, believing as I do that this is nearer to Nature than any other style. 
Ilas anyone tried Longworth Rambler as a bedder, or Belle Lyonnaise, Aimée 
Vibert, Gloire de 
Dijon, Waltham 
Climber No. I, 
L’Ideal, W. A. 
Richardson, Bouquet 
d’Or, Climbing Belle 
Siebrecht, Dr. 
Rouges, and a host 
of others? If not I 
would advise them 
to do so. Give the 
plants ample room, 
3it. or 4it. apart. 
Allow the growths 
just to tumble over 
and about each other 
as they like. 
Ramblers like 
Electra, Aglaia, 
Euphrosyne, Thalia, 
Leuchstern, Flora, 
Crimson Rambler, 
The Dawson, 
Carmine Pillar, etc., 
for use in this free 
and easy style, will 
be as much sought 
after as thev are for 
arches, pillars, or 
wall. I do not say 
we want too much 
Rambler. [am quite 
convinced that a 
Kose that combines 
quality with fragrance 
and freedom and 
continuity of blossom 
will always  com- 
mand most admirers. 
Knowing this, one 
must be careful how 
they accept new 
Ramblers, the collec- 
tion being ample 
enough unless 


autumn - flowering 
kinds can be 
obtained. Let us 


kave plenty of the 
Gruss an Teplitz, 
Corallina, and Mme. 
Abel Chatenay type, 
with some good 
yellows of the same 
character. This will 
be worth © striving 
for. The more we 
can get away from 
the tormal, set style 
of Rose growing the 
better. We do not 
know what some of 
our popular Roses 
are capable of; it 
is so customary to 
cut them back each 
spring just in one 
particular way. 
Surely Nature does 
not provide plants 
with luxuriant 
growth to be tuth- 
lessly hacked away without thought or consideration. A well-ripened growth of 
young wood will yield more than one or two blo-soms if suitably trained. By 
all means get rid of the old worn out growths. Iam aware climatic conditions 
hinder us considerably, especially with the Teas, but I feel sure that a race of 
Roses will be gradually raised, hardy, profuse flowering, thoroughly perpetual, 
and of a quality nearly equal to our show Roses.” 
AN EARLY-FLOWERING SHRUB. 

Nuttallia cerasiformis has no brightly coloured flowers to recommend it, 
but they are so abundant and griceful that the species may be included amongst 
the best of the few shrubs that flower during March. At a short distance it 
might be taken for a Ribes, one of the greenish-flowered currants. The habit 
is the same—a thicket of erect stems bearing numerous short pendant flower 
racemes. It belongs, however, to the Rose family, and is sometimes 
called Prunus californica. A larger bush which flowers regularly in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, produces male blossoms only ; but probably male and female 
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flowers are produced on separate plants. The feature of the shrub is the 
abundance of its racemes; it never fails to bloom’ with wonderfi| 


profusion. Ech raceme is 2in. or 3in. long, carrying ten or twelve flowers, 
The small petals are white, but it is the large green calyx that gives the pre- 
vailing hue to the plant when in bloom. The Nuttallia is a native of Nort, 
California, and is quite hardy in the British Isles. 

A GARDEN TRUCK, 

The ‘‘ New Century” Garden Truck is an excellent contrivance. It is, as 
described, ‘a much-needed improvement on the wheel-barrow,” carries twic 
the weight with half the effort, cannot get upset, and does not cut up ani 
damage lawns and walks. There are a hundred uses for such a truck as th 
especially in very large gardens where pot plants are required for the hou 
and there is much moving about of things. 

ASPHODELS. 

The name Asphodel is usually given to two families—Asphodelus a 
Asphodeline. T 
former has a ste 
furnished wit 
leaves, while t! 
latter has a b 
stem, or is leafle 
As far as_ the 
culture is concerne 
except a few 
the more sub-tropic 
kinds requirit 
careful _— treatmer 
especially wh 
Imported, they ; 
qu.te hardy in a 
part of this counti 
but enjoy a sun: 
not too dam 
position in goci 
garden soil. = T 
proper time 
planting is fr 
September till Apr 
Of the 


ASPHODELUS 


the better-knoy 
species are the 
following : A. albus 
a pretty border 
plant, also well 
adapted for the wild 
garden and_ shrub. 
bery. When planted 
in a suitable spot 
and well grown, it 
is very effective 
with its Lily-like 
small white flowers 
and long leaves. A. 
microcarpus is some- 
what like the 
former, and rarely 
seen in gardens at 
the present tine. 
It has white flowers 
with the exterior of 
the segments striped 
with reddish purple. 
The former is tie 
more western form 
and the latter the 
south-eastern = one. 
Both are from the 
Mediterranean = <is- 
trict and grow on 
dry hillsides. A. 
ecreticus is a hand- 
some plant, with 
yellowish flowers. 
A. fistulosus has a 
short scape bewring 
several white flowers, 
A. ramosus is per- 
haps the best,of the 
group. It is v-ry 
vigorous, grows irom 
4ft. to 5ft. 
and forms 
bushes, with ra‘ cer 


} 
i 
} 
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AND CHILD. 2, Gower Street. stiff leaves an a 
much branched > «m 
of white brown striped flowers. A. Villarsi is much smaller, growing ily 


about 18in. in height, and has small white flowers. 


ASPHODELINE, 


Very representative of these, though by no means the best, is A. lu a 
common garden plant and a great favourite, owing no doubt to ils el nt 
evergreen lea'age. The fleshy fibrous root stock is golden yellow in colour, 4 
the leafy stem bears as mple raceme of pretty golden yellow flowers furn! <4 

ne 


with long filaments, while the leaves are deep green. Though its proper 
of flowering is inthe early summer, it is rarely without at least a few fl S. 
There is also a form with pale yellow or sulphur flowe s, and another g 
form with double yellow flowers. A. liburnica, like A. luteus, has a fib us, 


somewhat fleshy, root stock and filiform leaves in which the margin is rou; OF 
scabrous ; its simple or rarely branched raceme has a number of yellow, ‘¢? 
nt. 


greenish, flowers. When well grown it is a rather pretty and uncommon 
It grows on the coast of Illyria in sandy soil, A. brevicaulis is closely al to 
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A. liburnica, and has a graceful raceme of pretty yellow flowers, varied and 
tinged with green. The moist English winters are often injurious to the proper 


development of this species, and it is therefore advisab!e to plant it near a south 


wall or protect with hand-lights—in fact, with the exception of A. luteus and its 
varicties, the Asia Minor or South European species, owing to their evergreen 
haracter, grow into finer specimens if they are sheltered during the winter 
months, and they should be planted in sandy, or at the least in well-drained, 
light soil, and in a sunny position. A. tenuior has light green leaves, while its 
aceme is very graceful and furnished with pale yellow flowers. All the above 
e perennial, but there are also a number of biennial, or not strictly perennial, 
jually pretty species, such as A. taurica, A. damascena, A. balansz, A. pris- 
,tacarpa, and a few others, with either white or yellow flowers. These are best 
sed from seeds, and are all well worth a little trouble, while perennial species 
easily increased from offsets or by division. 
WoRK IN THE GARDEN. 
This is one of the lusiest seasons in the garden, and at the time of 
ing the ground is in excellent condition for seeds and for planting. It will 
n be time to prick off annuals sown in February and make sowings in the 
n ground of the things desired. Plant also Tufted Pansies, and make a 
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> “ Master of Game” is the oldest Lock on sport (hitherto unpublished) in 
the English language. It was written by Duke Edward of York, who 
fell at Agincourt, 1415, and the majority of the chapters are literal 
translations from Count Gaston de Foix’s famous hunting book ‘* La 
Chasse,” written between 1387 and 1391. The pictures reproduced are 
fac-similes from a very fine copy of the latter work preserved in the 
National Library of France. ] 
“Or tHE Hart anp His NATURE.” 

‘“ HE hart is common beast, I know, and therefore I need 
tell not of his making.” Vhus begins the third 
chapter of Edward of York’s hunting treatise, in 
which the stag is described to us in the quaint 
technical language of the chase. Some of the details 

are of a rather unusual kind, but in those days a spade was called 

a spade, and prudish delicacy was about the last quality 

expected in a hunter. A century and a-half later good Queen 

Bess did not hesitate to accept for inspection at the hands of the 

Master of the Hunt, kneeling in front of her, the excrements of 

the stag about to be unharboured for her pleasure, for by them 

could the great size of the hart be told. But let our text speak 
for itself. ‘‘ Harts are the lightest beasts and strong and of 
marvellous great cunning They go in their love which men 
call rut about Holyrood day in September (14), and are in their 
hot love a whole month, and ere they be fully out thereof they 
abide (with each other) nearly two months, Then they are hardy 
(bold) and run upon men as a wild boar would do if he were 
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limited selection. The most beautiful varieties ate Ardwell Gem, yellow; 
Pilrig Park, soft yeilow ; Cnarming, pale lavender ; Blue Cloud, white edged 
with lavender ; George Lord, creamy white ; Devonshire Cream, creamy white ; 
Countess of Hopetoun, white; and a delightful little variety called Queenie, 
which is one of the smaller race, a few removes only from the Viole’. 

THE CELOSIA. 

This has proved a most valuable plant for Ledding, especially the crimson 
variety, the plumes being even brighter in colour than wren grown under glass. 
Fur bedding it is necessary that the plants should be well establisned before planting 
out, and it will be better if they have begun to show their flower-heads. Seeds 
sown early in March and started in heat will come in about the right time. Potted 
off singly as soon as larze enough, and placed on a shelf close to the glass, they will 
make short, sturdy plants. After being well established they may be gradually 
hardened off. If kept in heat too long they will run up thin and will be spoiled for 
bedding, for it is of tne utmost importance to have dwarf bushy plants to start with. 
Although the crimson is the most effective, the yellow is also worthy of note, but it 
is more difficult to get a really good strain of this. To ensure keep ng each colour 
true, the seed plants should be grown in isolated positions, for where different 
colours are grown together all shades of colour will result from the seed saved. 


OF GAME.”’—Y?. 


hunted. And they be wonderfully perillous beasts, for with pain 
shall a man recover that is hurt by a hart and therefore men use 
the old saying: ‘after the boar the leech and after the hart the 
bier.” For he smites as the stroke of a springol (an engine for 
throwing stones) for he has great strength in his head and the 
body. They slay and fight and hurt each other when they be 
in rut that is to say in their love, and they sing in their 
language that in England hunters call bellowing as a man does 
when much in love. They slay hounds and horses and men at 
this time and turn to bay as a boar especially when they be 
weary. And yet have men seen them as they start from their 
lair that they have hurt him that followeth after and also grey- 
hounds and furthermore the courser. When they are at rut in 
a forest where there are few hinds and many harts or male deer 
then they slay and hurt and fight each other, for each would be 
master of the hinds. And commonly the greatest hart and the 
most strong holdeth the rut and is master thereof. And when 
he is well purged and hath been long at the rut all the other 
stags that he hath chased and put to flight away from the rut 
run upon him and slay him, and that is the truth. And in the 
parks this may be proved, for there is never a season but the 
greatest hart will be slain by the others, not while he is at rut, 
but when he has withdrawn, and is poor and poor in love. In 
the woods they do not slay each other so often, for they are at 
large, and can go where it pleaseth them. And also there are 
ruts in diverse parts of the forest, and they can be at peace in no 
place except the hinds that are 
in young. After they have 
withdrawn from the _ hinds, 
they go in herds and soppes 
(keep company) with rascal 
(young or lean stags) and abide 
in (barren) lands and heathes 
more than they do in woods, to 
take the heat of the sun. They 
are poor and lean for the work 
they have had with the hinds, 
and for (on account of) the 
winter and the little food that 
they find. After that they 
leave the rascal, they gather 
together with two or three or 
four harts in company till the 
month of March whentheycom- 
monly mew their heads (shed 
their antlers), some sooner some 
later after whether they be old 
deer, or later if they be young 
deer or that they have had a 
hard winter, or if they have been 
hunted or have been sick for 
then they mew their heads later 
and grow them later. And when 
they have mewed their heads 
they take to the thick bushes 
as privily as they may, till 
their heads are grown again 
and they are in grease after 
the good country for metyng 
(feeding) of corn, of apples, 
of vines, of tender growing 
trees, of peas, of beans, and 
other fruits and grasses where- 
by they live. And sometimes 
a great hart hath another fellow 
with him that is called his 
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into the end of August and 
then turn red of hair, especi- 
ally of three colours. Some 
are called brown, some du 

and some yellow haired. A: 

also their heads are of dive 

manners, the one is called 

head well afeeted, and w 

afeeted is when the head 

well grown by ordnance aft 

the neck and shape (beam a 

shape in good _ proportio 

When the tines are well gro 

in the beam by good meas 

one near the other, then it 

called well afeeted. W 

grown is when the head is 

creat beam and is well afeet 

and thick tined well high a 

well opened (spread). T! 

other head is called counter! 

(abnormal) when it is differ 

and is otherwise turned behi 

or wayward. That other hi 

head is open evil afeeted w 

long tines and few. T 

other is well afeeted with sn 

tines. And the first tine ti 

is next the head is cal 

antler and the second the ro 
and the third above the srr- 

royal, and the other tines whi 

be on top are called fourcl 

(forked) if they be two and 

they be three or four or m 

it is called troching. <A 

when their heads are burnis! 

at the colier’s charcoal | 

they are usually black, for 1 

earth which is black. And wh 
; © they are burnished against rock 
MOW TO GO IN QUEST TO HEAR THE HARTS BELLOW. they remain all white, but 
some have their heads white of 
squire, for he is with him and doth as he will. And so they will kind and some black. And when they are burnished or about to 
abide all season if they be not let (hindered) until the last end of burnish they smite the ground with their foot and welter like a 
August. And then they begin 5 
to look and to think and to 
bellow and to bolne and to stir 
from the haunt in which they 
have been all the season, for 
to seek the hinds. They 
recover (grow) their horns and 
are summed of their tines as 
many as they will carry all the 
year between March when they 
mewed them to the middle 
of June; and then they be 
recovered of their new hair 
that hunters call velvet at the 
beginning. And under that 
skin and that hair the horn 
grows hard and sharp, and 
about Mary Magdelene day 
(July 22) they fray their horns 
and then they grow hard and 
strong, and then they go to 
burnish and make them sharp 
in the colers places (charcoal 
pits) that men make sometimes 
in the great groves and if they 
can find none they go against 
the corners of rocks or to 
crabbe trees or to hawthorn or 

other trees. 

‘«« They be half in grease or 
thereabouts by the middle of 
June; when their head is 
summed they are highest in 
grease which is all August. 
Commonly they are calved in 
May and the hind beareth her 
calf nine months cr thereabout 
as a cow, and sometimes she 
has two calves at a calving 
time. And I say not that they 
do not calve sometime sooner 
and sometime later for different 
causes and reasons. The 
calves are calved with hair red 


and white which lasteth them HOW TO QUEST FOR A HART IN YOUNG WOODS. 
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horse and then they burnish their heads. They burnish ali the 
month of July and abide in that manner till the feast of the Holy 
Cross in September (14) and then they go to rut as I have said. 
«The first year that they be calved they be called a calf; the 
second year a bullock, and that year they go forth to rut; the 
third year a brocket ; the fourth yearastaggard ; the fiftha stag ; 
the sixth year a hart of ten and then first is he chaseable 
(in modern sporting terms a warrantab!e deer), for always before 
shall he be called rascal or folly. It is a fair thing to hunt the 
hart for it is a fair thing well to seek a hart, and a fair thing 
vell to harbour him and a fair thing to move him and a fair 
hing to hunt him and a fair thing to retreke (retrieve) him and 
fair thing to be at bay whether it be on water or on land. A 
ir thing is the kyree (curée) and a fair thing to undo him well 
id for to raise the rights. And a well fair thing is the venison if 
be a good deer. In so much that considering all things I 
id that it is the fairest hunting that any man may hunt after. 
hey crotey the fumes (cast their droppings) in divers manners 
er the time and season and after the pasture that they find. 

. Of deer some goeth better and fly better as with other 

asts, and some are more cunning and wily than others. And 
cometh to them of the good kind of their father and mother, 

d of good getting (breeding) and of nourishment and to be 
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born in good constellations and in good signs of heaven and 
this is with man and all other beasts. 

“ Men take them witi hounds, greyhounds and with nets aad 
with cords and with other harness (contrivances) and with pits 
and with shot and with other gins (traps) and with strength, as 
| shall say hereafter. But in England they are not slain except 
with hounds or with shot or with strength of running hounds. 

__ “*An old deer is wonder wise and felle (cunning) for to save 
his life, and to keep his advantage, for when he is hunted or 
moved by a lymer if there be another stag with him he 
delivers him to the hounds so that he may warrant himself 
(save himself) and let the hounds enchase after other deer. 
And he will abide still. And if he be alone and the hounds find 
him, he shall go about his haunt wilely and wisely and seek 
the change of other deer for to make the hounds envoice (go off 
the scent) and to look where he may abide. And if he can 
not abide he leaves his haunt and begins to fly there where 
he knows other change (i.e., where other deer can be put up) and 
then when he has come thither he herds amongst them and 
sometimes he remains with them and goeth away with them. 
lhen he maketh a ruse on some side and there he stalleth or 
squatteth so that the hounds may be after the other deer that are 
iresh, and thus he changeth so that he may abide. And if there 
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be any wise hounds the which can boldly enchase him from the 
change, and he sees that nought will avail then he beginneth to 
show his wiles and ruses to and fro. And all that he does so 
that the hounds should not find his fues in intent that he may be 
freed from them and that he may save himself. 

‘* Sometimes he fleeth forth with the wind and that for three 
causes, for when he fleeth against the wind it runneth into his 
mouth and dryeth him and doth him great harm. Therefore he 
fleeth oft forth with the wind so that he may always hear the 
hounds coming after him. And also that the hounds should 
not scent nor find him for they will have their tails in the 
wind and not their noses. Also, when the hounds be neigh him 
he may wind them and hye him well from them. But neverthe- 
less his kind is for the most perfeite (perfect) to flee ever on the 
wind till he has been overcome, or that he keeps side of the 
wind so that it blow in his nostrils. And when he shall 
hear them that they are far from him he shall not hye 
him too fast. And when he is weary and hot then he 
goeth to yield himself and soils to some*great river, and 
some time he foil down in the water half a mile or more ere 
he comes to land on any side. And that he doeth for two 
reasons, the one is to make himself cold and for to refresh bim- 
self of the great heat that he hath, the other is for that the 
hounds and the hunter may 
not come alter him nor see 
his fues in the water as they 
do on the land. And if in the 
country there is no great river 
he goeth to the little and shall 
beat up the water or foil down 
the water as he liketh best for 
the mauntenance (extent) of a 
mile or more ere he come to 
land and he shall keep from 
touching the brinks or branches 
but always (keep) in the middle 
of the water for cause that the 
hounds should not scent of 
him and all that doth he for 
two reasons before said.”’ 

W. A. BalLLiE-GROHMAN. 

(70 be continued. ) 


THE (RAB 
. SEASON. 


AR out to sea _ steamers 
glide by, leaving a long 
trail of smoke on the 
horizon. In the harbour 
all is dull and sleepy ; 
the only moving object 

to be seen, save for the seagulls 
flashing about and the boats rocking 
on the waves, is the solitary figure 
of an old fisherman, bending among 
the wet stones and seaweed of the 
harbour, gathering mussels from a 
large round bed while the tide is back. 
They have been brought, he tells you, 
from Ireland by the boats and spread 
out below tide mark to be kept 
alive through the season, In _ his 
blue jersey, with his brown gnarled 
fingers grubbins among the mud for 
the fattest mussels, he is a quaint 
figure, but wholly at one with the grey peb5les, the blue water, and the old 
brown piles with the bright, clinging green weed. He is gathering the mussels 
for bait. Up in the red-rvofed houses under the cliff the women are busy with 
deft fingers opening the shells, and threading the sot bodies on to the hooks, 
ready for their men. 

A boat gradually rounds the corner of the pier and slowly glides up and 
grates on to the stones as the sails drop down. Instantly the place is moving 
with fishermen in blue jerseys, shouts rise through the still air, and new white 
barrels are rolled down to the boat. The holds are full of crabs piled one on 
top of the other, their brown bodies are motionless, their yellow hairy legs 
curled up, and quite still, They seem to be dead, until a fisherman, taking the 
measure, a wooden stick witha lo ig groove which is the smallest space into which 
they must fit, begins to pack the barrels, when they waken up to life again. 
Careless, however, of nippers that stretc out and viciously open and close, he 
picks them up by their brown backs and throws them into the barrels. The 
small ones he tries with his measure, ani if not the required siz: pitches them 
back into the green water lapping up against the wooden piles of the pier. 
sarrel after barrel is filled, covered with hay, and set aside in groups on the pier 
to be taken up the hill to the station. Three or four large olack lobsters 
with beautiful touches of gleaming blue lie beside the sails and clack up their 
bodies and stretch oat their long feelers, feeling for the coolness of the sea. Pink 
starfish all curled up strew the bottom of the boat. As the hold is cleared out 
and the last small crab splashes into the water, the fishermen push back their 
oilskin hats and stride away home over the cobbled street, another slow boat 
glides round the pier into the harbour and drops its sails, and the same scene 
enacts itself. 
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OLD‘&:NEVV THE EARL OF CREWE. 


has been said many times of Crewe Hall, the stately 

Cheshire house of the Earl of Crewe, that it is one of the 

grandest examples of late Elizabethan or Jacobean domestic 

architecture in England, and the pictures which accompany 

this article will enable many to appreciate the accuracy 
of the statement. They will say to themselves that England 
is fortunate in possessing glorious habitations like this. The 
manifest splendour of the house, the rare picturesqueness of its 
architecture, the beauty and extent of its gardens, and the 
umbrageous delights of its wood, and, when we enter it, the 
richness of its plenishings, the lovely elaboration of inlaid marble 
work, the examples of the unrivalied skill of workers in glass 
and metals—these all proclaim that Crewe Hall is, indeed, one 
of the finest places in the land. It is not, however—and we 
cannot but say it with regret—the same structure that stood on 
the site in Stuart days—at least, not entirely, nor even mostly. 
lor fire visited with disastrous effect the old house at Crewe in 
1866, and left but the shell remaining, out of which has arisen, with 
splendour in those times undreamt of, the magnificent house we 
depict. What kind of homestead was here, within these six miles 
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of Nantwich, in ancient days it were bootless to enquire. But |: 
us note that a family flourished taking its name from the plac: 
concerning whose members veracious Ormerod gives man 
particulars in one of his mighty tomes, of ponderous weight an 
of learned authority where any question arises that relates to t! 
renealogical lore of the shire. At the date of Domesday or shortl 
afterwards, Crewe seems to have been possessed by one Richard d 
Vernon, Baron of Shipbroke, and the Crewes who came later ai 
said—though we will not vouch for the fact—to have been a bran¢ 
of the great house of Montalt or De Monte Alto. The first Crew 
to be noticed was Henry “ de Criwa,” who flourished about th 
time of Henry III. At the end of the thirteenth century on 
Thomas de Crewe is recorded to have purchased the lordshi 
with other manors from Philippa, Countess of Warwick, but th 
estate passed through heiresses, and at length came by marriag 
to Sir Robert Foulshurst, who was an esquire to the Lord Audle 
at the battle of Poictiers, where it is known that the esquir: 
fought near the person of their master. From this family Crewe 
passed by purchase to the famous Sir Christopher Hatton, and 
from him Sir Randal, or Ranulph, Crewe, Sergeant-at-law—who 
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is believed to have been a descendant of the original family— 
bought the estate, and there built the mansion which still, in 
more glorious form, remains. 

This notable builder, who lived from 1558 to 1646, was a 
remarkable man in his time. He became M.P. for Brackley, 
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Northampton, in 1597, and afterwards was Speaker of the House ot 
Commons, in which capacity it is on record that when, according 
to custom, he opened the Session of 1614 with an address, he 
enlarged upon the antiquity of the royal pedigree, and gave to it 
a fabulous extension. He rose rapidly in the law, and ultimately 
became Chief Justice, after having been 
concerned in many causes célébres of the 
age, including the somewhat famous 
examination under torture of Edmund 
Peacham in’ 1614-15, and the Oxford 
Peerage case. \lIthough the Chief 
Justice was somewhat of a courtier, 
and might on occasions have “ crooked 
the knee,” there was much sturd\ 
honesty and stout fibre in him, and 
ne suffered for the too frank express! 
of his legal opinion. In 1616, Coke 
had refused to stay judgment in t 
case of the Commendams in accordan 
with the royal wishes, and James had 
dismissed him from the Chief Justice- 
ship. This act was a precedent 
the same punishment meted out 
Chief Justice Crewe in 1626 for dec! 
ing to acknowledge the legality of t 
forced loan. Old Fuller says of hin 
“The country hath constantly a sm 
for him for whom the court hath 
frown. This knight was out of offi 
not out of honour, living long after 
his house in Westminster, mu 
praised for his hospitality. Indeed, 
may the better put off his gow 
(though before he goeth to bed) w 
hath a warm suit under it; and th 
learned judge, by God’s blessing « 
his endeavours, had purchased a {i 
estate, and particularly Crewe Hall 

: Cheshire, which probably was t 
“COUNTRY LiFe.” inheritance of his ancestors.”  Fulle 
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gives us to under- 


stand that the 
Chief Justice left 
his office with a 


contented mind, 
as whoshould say 
philosophically, 
“the king gave 
and the king 
taketh away!” 
As a matter of 
fact, Randal 
Crewe was far 
from being con- 
tent in his 
retirement. He 
solicited the 
favour of 
Buckingham, 
ind might have 
een reinstated, 

the dagger of 
Felton had not 
ut short the 
fe of his patron. 
le complainec 

1628 that he 
ad lived two 
ears under the 
ing’s heavy 
ispleasure, 


:prived of his place and laid 
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aside as a person not thought 


and unserviceable—‘the king that my heart soe loved.” 
had grieved him to seem to be against His Majesty in 
ithholding approval from the loan, ‘but, had I done it, I had 
‘come a scorne to men, and had been fitt to have lived like a 
ritch owl in the dark.” 

The house which the Chief Justice built at Crewe, close to 
e older mansion of the Foulshursts, was a noble specimen of 


time. 
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Fuller says: “Nor must it be forgotten that Sir 
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Randal first 
brought the 
model of excel- 
lent building into 
these remote 
parts; yea, 
brought London 
into Cheshire, in 
the loftiness, 
sightliness, and 
pleasantness of 
the structures.” 
He was doubtless 
contrasting the 
stately mansion 
of brick and 
stone with the 
ancient timbered 
dwellings in 
which the 
knights and 
SQULres OF 
Cheshire and 
Lancashire had 
lived, and one is 
tempted to break 
a lance with him 
in defence of that 
picturesque style 
of old English 
timber architec- 


ture, of which the vestiges happily are found in many places in 
Cheshire. 
It has been asserted that Sir Ranulph Crewe’s house was 
designed by Inigo Jones, but, knowing how many false ascrip- 
tions have been made to that eminent architect, we should 


hesitate to proclaim the fact. 


However that 


may be, the 


mansion, which was built about 1636, half a century after 


Longleat, was a structure of very fine character. 


It was mostly 


of red brick, with other bricks of darker colour, breaking up the 
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Copyright A VIEW OVER 


surface into a kind of lozenge pattern, and the quoins and 
dressings were of stone. There were two lofty stories, sur- 
mounted by a perforated parapet, having bays rising to the roof, 
with many mullioned windows, and crested by twisted gables, 
while the octagonal chimney shafts above had, as they have 
now, a most picturesque effect. The central compartment, all 
of stone, was of very fine character, much sculptured and 
enriched, The house appears to have been graced by formal 
gardens, well enclosed within hedges in the customary taste of 
the time. These have long since disappeared, and the existing 
gardens, though not without quaint picturesqueness, have the 
aspect of later times. 

Like many other great mansions, Crewe Hall played its 
part in the Civil War. We all remember the heroic defence 
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of Lathom House, in the next shire, by the Countess of 
Derby : 


‘Twas there they raised, ’mid sap and siege, 
The banner of their rightful liege 
At their she-captain’s call, 
Who, miracle of womankind, 
Lent mettle to the meanest hind 
That mann’d her castle wall.” 


Crewe Hall was garrisoned for the Parliament, but was 
taken by Lord Byron with his Irish ‘ Tories’? in December, 
1643. It is said that the garrison sustained a furious attack 
and repelled the assailants, of whom sixty were killed and many 
wounded, and that iney only surrendered owing to famine. The 
place was then garrisoned for the King, but after the relief of 
Nantwich it fell again into tle 
hands of the Pariiamentary 
forces in February, 1644. Two 
months later Sir Randal Crewe 
Was writing to Sir Richard 
Browne in Paris. describing 
the growing exasperation of 
what he called “this plus quam 
civile bellum.” Happily, how- 
ever, the house did not greatly 
suffer in the broii. 

Changes were, nevert! 
less, to come over it. There 
is a notable passage in Crewo’s 
address upon the great Oxford 
Peerage case, decided in 1625, 
which deserves to be quoted 
here as a jewel of orat 
while we are speaking of t 1¢ 
changes that were to pos 
over Crewe Hall. ‘“ Where :s 
Bohun ? Where is Mowbra ? 
Where is Mortimer? N 
which is more and most of 
all, where is Plantagene ? 
They are entombed in ; 
urns and _— sepulchres I 
mortality. And yet, let 
name and dignity of De V' e 
stand so long as it pleas: 0 
God.” The Chief Just e 
lived to an advanced age, « 4 
the estates remained in 5 
family until the elder daugh 
: “COUNTRY LIFE." and eventually sole heir: 
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of John Crewe married John Offley, of an ancient Staffordshire 
family, whose son John took the name of Crewe by Act of 
Parliament in 1708. A celebrated member of the family was 
Nathaniel, third and last Lord Crewe of Stene, Bishop of 
Durham, who, after being an ardent supporter of the Stuarts, 
sade his peace with the Prince of Orange, and was not deprived 
of his bishopric. He was a 
reat benefactor to Lincoln 
ollege, Oxford, and spent 
rge sums in improving the 
salace at Durham. 

Much was done to beautify, 
and in some respects to change, 
Crewe Hall by — successive 
cvners, Who enriched the house 
ad imvested it with the 
c! anging character of successive 
tiaes. Lord Palmerston, who 
y.sited the place, wrote three 
y.rses in an album there, which 
di serve to be quoted, though 
tl ey do not rise to any lofty 
p: etic height: 


fere in rude state old chieftains 
dwelt, 

Vho no refinement knew. 

ill were the wants their bosoms 
felt, 

ind their enjoyments few. 


ws 


ut now by taste and judgment 
plann’d, 

‘hroughout these scenes we find 

» work of Art’s improving hand, 

Vith ancient splendour join’d. 


~j 


nd far more great the owner’s 
praise, 

n whom at once are shown 
genuine worth of former days, 

he graces of thine own.” 


—_ 


The fire of 1866 came, and Copyright THE 


swept most of the beauties 

away. It were a sad thing to record all the disastrous conflagra- 
tions of the last half century, in which have perished many 
ancient dwelling-places of great Englishmen, and it is melancholy 
to reflect that, in the course of ages, the same disastrous breath, 
upon a docirine of chances, may sooner or later destroy them all. 
And yet, on the other hand, it is encouraging to see how ancient 
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splendour is revived, if not always with such lavish hand and 
true taste as were displayed at Crewe Hall. It is said that the 
Lord Crewe of the time, the present peer’s uncle, was a man of 
creat sang froid, and that, while his ancient house was in flames, 
le ordered a table to be placed on the lawn, and then and there 


‘rote a telegram for his architect: ‘‘Crewe is burning; come 
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and build it up again.’”” Under the judicious hand of Barry, 
directed by the fine taste of Lord Crewe, the house rose 
with a magnificence which the pictures will suggest. The 
details of the old architecture were minutely reproduced, the 
enlargements were in perfect taste, and it is now scarcely 
possible to tell where the old and the new are united. : 


iw. 
x 
ay 
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A few words shall be given here to the interior. The 
Entrance Hall, with rich panelling and a fine sculptured 
mantelpiece in alabaster, is a noble introduction to the great 
Marble Hall, with its arcade and upper loggia—-truly a grand 
apartment. The Oak Parlour has lovely panelling and_ fine 
pictures, and the Grand Staircase is a magnificent example. It 
is carved in oak, with heraldic 
and mythical animals on the 
pillars, and has won _ the 
admiration of all architects for 
its admirable plan and details. 
The Carved Parlour is another 
glorious apartment, with a 
magnificent fireplace of 
alabaster, and bas- reliefs in 
panels below the great strap- 
work ceiling. Here are the 
Graces, the Seasons, and the 
Virtues. The Drawing Room 
is a great and stately place, 
hung with fine works by 
Reynolds and other artists, 
and glorious in its elaboration 
of rich detail. The Library, 
again, is a splendid room, with 
fluted Ionic pillars flanking the 
fireplace, and carved panels over 
them, with busts in lunettes, 
the whole crowned by a 
magnificent ceiling. The 
Dining Room is very remark- 
able, and has, in the ancient 
way, a dais and oriel, and, at 
the lower end, a magnificent 
carved screen of oak, over which 
originally, no doubt, was the 
minstrels’ gallery. Here was 
communication through a 
buttery hatch with the domestic 
offices, and the room may be 
described as a perfect example 
of its kind. But, perhaps, the 
noble Long Gallery, which is over tooft. in length, is the 
most characteristic apartment in this splendid abode. Such 
a chamber was in every great house, and many examples 
still exist in various parts of England, perhaps the best known 
among them being the famous long gallery at Haddon. In the 
gallery at Crewe many choice pictures are hung, and the 
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panelling and enrichment are 
extraordinarily beautiful. The 
fireplace and mantel are a 
magnificent example of the 
sculptor’s and marble-worker’s 
skill, and the elaborate variety 
of substances used in the com- 
position, the richness of the 
carving, and the very character- 
istic way in which the busts of 
Chief Justice Crewe and Bishop 
Crewe are enframed, mark the 
lavish care which has heen 
bestowed upon this wonderful 
work, The words “ Quid 
vetvibuam Domino,”. which, with 
the motto ‘ Sequor nec inferior,” 
are in many parts of the 
structure, are embodied in this 
design. The busts are by 
Weekes, while the bas-relief of 
a scene from ‘The Tempest ” 
in the drawing-room is by 
Armstead. : 
We shail conclude by going 
out into the great gardens which 
surround and adorn this beauti- 
ful house. Let us note how the 
characteristics of the structure 
are carried into its immediate 
surroundings. The magnificent 
iron gates, between those piers 
capped with the heraldic sup- 
porters of Lord Crewe’s arms, 
are as beautiful as we could 
wish to see. They bear the 
date 1878, marking the time 
when the work of re-creation 
was in hand, and here again 
we have the motto “Quid 
vetvibuam Domino.” The gardens 
were laid out by the elder 
Nesfield, and are a fine Cepyright THE 
example of his’ style, which 
has in it much architectural character, and yet is inspired 
by the charms of the landscape school. The terrace work, 
with the grotesque animals to give point and character, 
is singularly beautiful, and it will be observed that excellent 
sculpture holds a right place here. The sundial is an 
admirable example of a true garden adornment, telling the 
fleeting hours by the sun. The outlook from the terrace over 
the lake has a particular charm of -its own. There is 
formality in the regular shapes of the bedding, and some 
may quarrel with the character; but let us recognise 
that there is merit in this style as in any other. Here, 
at least, are design and colour in sharp and definite form, 
making a foreground beyond which the placid lake and 
the long belts of glorious trees seem to derive new beauties. 
** Nunc frondent silva, nunc formosissimus annus.” When the woods 
are in their 
glory, when 
the birds with 
their bold 
mansionry are 
busy, and when 
the splendour of 
early summer 
flowers is there, 
that is the time 
to find the 
gardens of Crewe 
in their chiefest 
charm. There 
is variety in them 
for those who 4 caine 
seek it, and the “Ss ER RKR A’ ; 
lover of the : 
broad lawn or a 
the secluded 
pathway will 
find there a great 
deal that is 
attractive. 
Enough, how- 
ever, has been 
said to show that 
Lord Crewe’s 
mansion in 
Cheshire is one 
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places we should wish to di 
cover, and the pictures mak: 
known the character of th 
gardens and grounds bette: 
than words can describe it. 


aA? — 
LANTHE. 
NCE as I was kne 
ing with bent he 
engaged in wcedii 
the south bord 
an avalanche 
snails descended upon m 
Rising and looking over t! 
wall to rebuke the perpetrat 
of this unneighbourly acti 
I found him in the person 
Archibald, the small freck! 
boy who lived next door. | 
expressed his sorrow, sayin 
artlessly, that next time 
wanted to get rid of snails 
would throw them over into |} 
other neighbour’s garden. 

After further conversati 
Archibald and I discovered tl 
we had many ideas in commo 
we both disliked killing snai 
and we liked to have our bit 
free and not confined to cages 

We were enumerating « 
various pets, when Archib 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Would you like 
see Ianthe? She’s my chief 
pet of all.” 

I was curious to see [antl 
so Archibald began  hunti 
about the garden. He dived 
under a rubbish heap, poked 
“COUNTRY LIFE." about in the corners of a frame, 

and at last pounced upon son 
thing hiding ina pile of wood. Ianthe proved to be a beautiiul 
violet beetle, known to collectors as Carabus violaceus. 

I said I had read that insects could not be made into pets, 
because they neither understood nor were understood by man. 

Archibald did not agree with this statement. ‘ Ianthe and 
I understand one another perfectly,” he affirmed. The beetle 
certainly seemed to know Archibald; it remained passive in his 
open hand, its wings glinting copper and violet in the sunshin 
but when he put it on the gardening glove covering my right 
hand, it made haste to hide itself between the gauntlet and bare 
wrist. I caught hold of it and put it upon the trunk of a tr 
when it tucked up its six legs and fell to the ground. Archibald 
looked reproachfully at me. 

‘She is a ground beetle,” he said, ‘‘and does not care to 
climb, neither does she care for strangers; but she is awfully fond 
of me.. I take 
her to school 
with me _ somie- 
times,” he added. 

I wondered 
she did not 
lost, so he 
showed me h 
hekepther by | 
during sch‘ 
hours. He pu 
small india-r 
ber ring rot 
her body, t! 
drew ‘so1 
strands of 
through the ri 
knotting the ei s 
round one of 
waistcoat b 
tons. lant 
clung tot 
inside of 
coat, and Ar 
bald decla: 
that she liked 
darkness % 
cosiness of it, 
was proud 
wearing 
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According to Archibald the beetle did many wonderful 
things, but he had to confess that it would not come to him 
when he called. 

‘‘ She hides for fun, to make me look for her,” he said. ‘I 
have had her ever since I was a kid, and once I could not find 
her for nearly a year; then she popped out in front of me from 
the potting shed.” 

‘Perhaps it was a different beetle,” I suggested. ‘“ How 
did you know it was Ianthe? ”’ 

“Archibald did not deign to answer this question, but the 
same expression flitted across his face that appears in the eyes of 
mothers when they hear a man declare that all babies are exactly 
alike. Soon after this conversation, my neighbours leit the place. 


BOOKS OF 


ROM the moment of opening A Lover of Music, by Henry 

Van Dyke (Newnes), I began to be impressed by a 

deep sense of the direct and simple power of the 

author. The book opens not with a preface, but 

with an aspiration, entitled «A Writer’s Request of 

is Master,’”’ which contains the beginning and the end of the 
hole matter : 


‘Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story without a 
saning. Make me respect my material so much that I dare not slight my 
1k. Help me to deal very honestly with words and with people because 
ey are both alive. Show me that as in a river, so in a writing, clearness is the 
51 quality, and a little that is pure is worth more than much that is mixed. 
ach me to see the local colour without being blind to the inner light. Give 
ean ideal that will stand the strain of weaving into human stuff on the loom 
the real. Keep me from caring more for books than for folks, for art than 
li‘e. S'eady me to do my full stint of work as well as I can; and when 
t is done, stop me, pay what wages Thou wilt, and help me to say, from a 

«viet heart, a grateful *‘ Amen.’ ” 


Honesty in dealing with words and with people, clearness 

i purity in writing, the maintenance of the due proportion 
iween the inner light and the local colour—-these are the 
best qualities of all; and in the vast mass of modern literature, 
with its preciosities and its affectations, they are too often sadly 
to seek. : 

Having read thus far, it seemed well to try to ascertain 
who this Henry Van Dyke might be, and the result of enquiry 
was a saddening sense of ignorance concerning a really eminent 
man from the other side of the Atlantic, of whom one ought 
to have known a great deal long ago. The Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke is, in fact, not only a D.D.—a degree which is apt to 
be cheap, or at any rate purchasable, in the United States—but 
he is also a very distinguished author and preacher, and Professor 
of English Literature in Princeton University ; and, as he was 
born in 1852 only, it is reasonable to hope that much more work 
from his pen may be published in the future. Hitherto he has 
confined his attention mainly to poetry, religious literature, and 
criticism, but in this work he shows that his gift for fiction is of 
no mean order, and that he is a man of many tastes, indoor and 
outdoor. Only the other day it was a pleasure to note the 
arrival of a really first-rate batch of short stories with the 
Klondyke for background. Here we have short stories again, 
stories in which French-Canadians are the principal figures, 
stories which certainly make it necessary for Mr. Gilbert Parker 
himself to look to his laurels. 

Purity, restraint, and an absolute fidelity to nature— 
including in the phrase the nature of man as well as that of 
scenery—are the distinguishing marks of Dr. Van Dyke’s work ; 
and I cannot exemplify this better than by selecting one, or 
perhaps two, out of several beautiful stories and by indicating 
their precise character. The first, which gives the title to the 
book, is perhaps the best of them all. Bytown, when we know 
it first, is the simplest of backwoods villages, where guides and 
lumbermen and pioneers generally work vigorously in the 
summer, and endeavour to enjoy in the course of the iron winter 
as much gaiety as may be. In the summer, since Bytown is in 
tbe Adirondacks and the fishing is excellent, there are many 
visitors, but the winter and its severity call for all the high 
spirits of the settlers. We see them first dancing in the dining- 
room of Moody’s “ Sportsmen’s Retreat,” in spite of snow two feet 
deep outside and shoulder high in the drifts, which has prevented 
the Band of Sandy River Forks from making its appearance. 
Their orchestra is a melodion, played by a pretty but consumptive 
young woman, named Serena, in such fashion that one of the 
dancers sums up the position thus: “ By Jolly! that old maloney 
may be chock full o’ religun and po’try; but it aint got no dance 
in it, no more’n a saw-mill.” As they dance, a wild knocking is 
heard at the door, and in due course they emerge, to find a hilf- 
frozen French-Canadian, with a mysterious bundle over his 
shoulder, lying senseless on the threshold. They tend him as 
best they may with hot tea and whisky mixed, and proceed to 
dance again to the wheezing melodion, when suddenly the music 
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To the last moment poor Archibald was hunting frantically for 
his coy lanthe to take her with him. It could be said truly that 
he left no stone unturned to find her, but with no result, except 
his getting extremely dirty, and trying the tempers of the people 
waiting for him. 

All this happened long ago; but to-day, as I was digging, 
I disturbed a beautiful violet beetle. I took it up on my finger, 
and it tucked up its legs and fell to the ground, quickly hiding 
behind some planks of wood. I moved the planks, softly calling 
‘“‘Tanthe.” It may have been a gleam of memory that made it 
remain momentarily still; then it scuttled off to another hiding- 
place, making clear that if it was Archibald’s pet, it had no 
wish to be mine. WS. 


i@e DAT. 


of an exquisitely-played violin is heard, and the invading French- 
Canadian electrifies them ‘The music gushed trom the bow 
like water from the rock when Moses touched it.” Jacques 
Tremblay, or Fiddling Jack, as they prefer to call him, enters 
into their hearts at once, and he becomes an essential part of 
the little community. Nobody asks questions; nobody, so to 
speak, worries. He is an acquisition, cheerful, industrious, 
devoted, and, above all, a master of music; and nobody cares 
the least where he came from or why. Once, and once only, 
when a well-known bully from a neighbouring settlement comes 
into the saloon and lays hands on Fiddling Jack’s beloved violin, 
does the Frenchman show ungovernable temper, and all but 
murder the assailant; after which, for weeks, he is overcome 
with remorse. But save for this one occasion, he is always 
industrious, innocent, and gay, a general favourite of the com- 
munity and of the sportsmen who come to fish there in the 
summer. Professor Van Dyke, I doubt not, was one of them. 

He begins in a quiet way to make money, and builds to 
himself a pretty house in the French-Canadian fashion. In an 
equally quiet way, perhaps without knowing it, he begins to 
make love, mainly by means of his fiddle, to Serena; and one of 
Mr. Appleton Clark’s best drawings shows us the Frenchman in 
his shirt sleeves wandering from one air to another on his fiddle, 
with Serena sitting opposite to him, her face outlined in the glow 
of a single lamp, and intent upon her sewing, while he is 
perfectly content if she looks up to him now and again. All| 
this time, however, the idea of falling in love with Fiddling Jack 
has never entered into the mind of Serena, and she in due course 
marries Hose Ransom, a sturdy backwoodsman, and dies a short 
time afterwards. Fiddling Jack takes this, like other misfortunes, 
quietly, and is content to live on in his little house with the 
curved roof beside the river with his violin for bride and wife. 
Only, having no cause now for making money, he is more 
leisurely than in days of yore, and he devotes his idle 
moments, which are many, to instructing Serena’s little son in 
the mysteries of his beloved music. 

Thirty years roll by, and Bytown has changed its character. 
«“ The wild woodland flavour evaporated out of the place almost 
entirely, and instead of an independent centre of rustic life it 
became an annexe to great cities. It was Exploited as a 
summer resort, and discovered as a winter resort. Three or four 
big hotels were planted there, and in their shadow a score of 
boarding-houses alternately languished and flourished. The 
summer cottage also appeared and multiplied, and with it came 
many of the peculiar features which man elaborates in his 
struggle towards the finest civilisation— afternoon teas, and 
amateur theatricals, and claw-hammer coats, and a casino, and 
even a few servants in livery.” The very name of Bytown 
disappears in favour of a romantic Indian title; the original 
settlers sell their holdings at vast prices. Fiddling Jack alone 
refuses to part with his home. 

Then comes the time when, worn out with peaceful old age, 
he is going to die. And Hose Ransom, feeling that *‘ he certainly 
ought to see some kind of preacher before he went out to the 
Wilderness,” fetches a French-Canadian priest for him. The 
priest comes, a quiet-looking man of about the same age as 
Jacques, with a smooth face, and a long black cassock. And 
then, by a few deft touches, in a page or two, where others might 
have taken twenty or more, the author uncovers and disposes of 
a beautifully dramatic situation. Jacques makes his confession. 
It is that years ago, on the river St. Maurice, in an access of 
precisely such passion as had overtaken him shortly after his 
arrival at Bytown, and provoked this time, too, by an assault on 
his violin, he had killed his man, Baptiste Lacombe, and then 
fled out into the wilderness. Then the priest looks earnestly into 
the eyes of the dying man. 

‘*¢My son,’ said he, clasping the old fiddler’s hand in his own, ‘you are 
Jacques Delaire. And I—do you know me now ?—I am Baptiste Lacombe. See 
those two scars upon my neck. But it was not death. You have not murdered. 
You have given the stroke that changed my heart. Your sin is forgiven—avd 
mine also—by the mercy of God !’” 
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IV. A. Clarke. “BENEATH  . a 

And Pére Baptiste keeps the brown violin hanging on the 
wall of his sacristy, but he will let no man play upon it. 

Equally simple, equally touching, equally sweet—to use for 
once with reason a word which is scandalously misused—is the 
story of “ The Reward of Virtue.” I can tell it in a line or two. 
There is a French-Canadian guide who gives up tobacco on a 
sporting tour so that he may have money to go to Quebec and 
obtain from the foundling hospital the child which has been denied 
to him and his wife. After all his sacrifice, he returns to find his 
house burned, his savings in paper money destroyed, and-—content- 
ment. For now he may smoke his pipe cheerfully, since his wife has 
told him the great secret which will render the long-planned visit 
to Quebec unnecessary. But naturally to so bald a narrative I 
cannot impart the delicate charm which belongs to Mr. Van Dyke’s 
style, and so I give the concluding passage of the story, which is 
as pretty a piece of idyllic writing as the heart of man or woman 
need desire to read. 


‘* There was the new hous, a little farther back from the road than the 
old one; and in the place where the heap of ashes had lain, a primitive garden, 
with marigolds and lupines and zinnias all abloom. And there was Patrick, 
sitting on the doorstep, smoking his pipe in the cool of the day. Yes; and 
there, on a many-coloured counterpane spread beside him, an infant joy of the 
house of Mullarkey was sucking her thumb, while her father was humming the 
words of an old slumber song: 


*« «Sainte Marguerite, 

Veillez ma petite ! 
Endormez ma p’tite enfant 
Jusqu’a lage de quinze ans ! 
Quand elle aura quinze ans passé 

Il faudra la marier 
Avec un p’tit bonhomme 
Que viendra de Rome.’ 


*©« Hola! Patrick,’ I cried ; ‘good luck to you? Is it a girl or a boy ?’ 

«* Salut! m’sieu,’ he answered, jumping up and waving his pipe. ‘It is 
a girl and a boy.’ 

‘*Sure enough, as I entered the door, I beheld Angélique rocking the 
other half of the reward of virtue in the new cradle.” 


Let it be added that Mr. Appleton Clark’s iilustrations are 
well drawn and excellently reproduced, with just a suggestion of 
colour throughout, and that the equipment of the book is capital. 
It is a long time since I have touched a volume pleasanter to 
handle, or one which opens and lies open and flat as this one 
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does. In fact, a delightful book, comfortable and pleasant in the 
handling, which is an additional joy. CyGNus. 


held comfortably in one hand. First of all, and admirably suitable for 

the portmanteau at this season of holiday, or for the pocket—as indeed 
are all the seven—is the edition of Filia and the Last Essays of Elia, 
with an introduction by Mr. E. V. Lucas, in Messrs. Methuen’s ‘ Little 
Library.” Mr. Lucas, more completely perhaps than any man of letters of our 
time, has made Charles Lamb his own subject. He tells us exactly as mucli as 
we care to know of the devoted and self-sacrificing life of the essayist, of the 
early tragedy in the life of Mary Lamb, and of the exact merits which combined 
to give Lamb the first place. ‘*‘ When compared with Bacon, Addison, Steele, 
Goldsmith, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, or Macaulay, his greatest companions in the 
Essay, it is Lamb’s richness that surprises us, his abundance, and, above all, his 
interest. Each of the writers named could do this or that better than Lamb, 
but Lamb as a whole is better company than all. His range is not wider than 
theirs, but his humour is more winning, his sanity more sweet and reasona 
his prose more fascinating.” That is the exact truth, emphasised once by Lamb 
in the words ‘‘ Prose has its cadences.” For the rest, the text is an exact 
reproduction of the first edition, including ‘* The Death-bed,” which, in the later 
editions, was omitted at the request of Mrs. Randal Norris, who objected to the 
story of her straitened circumstances being made public. For frontispiece 
there is a portrait from a drawing by Maclise, which shows to perfection 
little person, the dark complexion, the well-shaped mouth, and the ‘immaterial 
legs,” of which Hood was wont to speak. 

Next in the same library comes Zhe Sentimental Journey of Law 
Sterne, edited by Mr. Herbert Paul, who has the rare merit of understan 
his author thoroughly and of not placing him upon too high a pedestal, 
faults are on the surface. It requires no subtle criticism to point them « 
He was an epicurean without the manliness of the Stoic or the renunciati 
the Christian, but the charity with which he habitually tempered his judg) 
redeems the creator of Uncle Toby and the author of the most delightful am. ¢ 
travellers’ tales.” Very different is John Wesley’s point of view. ‘‘ Sentdmer 
What is that? It is not English. He might as well say Continental. 
is not sense, it conveys no determinate idea ; yet one fool makes many, and 
nonsensical word (who would believe it ?) is become a fashionable one! Fi 
ever, the book agrees full well with the title ; for one is as queer as the « 
For oddity, uncouthness, and unlikeness to all the world beside, I suppos 
writer is without a rival.” And yet Wesley got very near to the truth, for hi 
left out the word ‘‘ uncouthness” in this last sentence he would have desc: 
Sterne to a nicety. The real truth of the matter is that Wesley was pro! 
disgusted at what he deemed to be the coarseness of Sterne, and that he 
not fully appreciate either his benevolence or his humour. Sterne was not ! 
so much immoral as unmoral, and he is an excellent, if only moderately w 
some, companion. 

Of Bell’s miniature series of painters, five volumes are before me, 
having ‘a number of well-reproduced illustrations. In the first Mr. R« 


, [seta brief notes will be confined to seven little volumes which can be 
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Cleeve tells us the life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and what he thinks of his art. 
All the world knows, of course, that the great failing of Sir Joshua was that he 
used perishable colours, and all the world knows, also, Walpole’s saying, when 
Sir Joshua did not praise Holbein’s miniature sufficiently, that ‘‘ it was hardly 
likely that Reynolds could admire paint that had lasted so long.” Walpole, 
too, ‘it was who suggested that payment for the pictures should be made by 
annuities to last only as long as the pictures existed. Mr. Cleeve’s defence is 
that of Reynolds himself, who said : ** My fickleness in the art of colouring arose 
from a very great desire to attain tne highest excellence.” As to Sir Joshua’s 
merits, Mr. Cleeve rhapsodises, but not unjustly. The pictures include the 
well-known examples in the National Gallery and at Dulwich, ‘ Lady 
Cockburn and her children,” and ‘*The Duchess of Devonshire.”’ 

Of Holbein, Mr. Arthur B. Chamberlain, of the Birmingham Art Gallery, 
writes ; and although this volume cannot be compared to the important one 
which was reviewed at length in these columns not long since, the little book is 
well done. It is particularly useful as tending to remind us of the versatility of 
the portrait painter. Ruskin perhaps summarised Holbein as well as anybody 
when he said: ‘* Holbein is complete; when he sees, he sees with his whole 
oul; when he paints, he paints with his whole might.” In this case the 
xamples of the master are from all sorts of sources, but none of them is more 
triking than *‘ The Ambassadors,” which may be seen in the National Gallery 
t any time. 

Of Holman Hunt, Dr. G. C. Williamson treats, and treats well; and the 
-ontispiece is that well-known picture ‘‘ The Light of the World,” which is at 
‘eble College, Oxford, and there is also a reproduction of the picture of 
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“Valentine Rescuing Sylvia from Proteus,” which produced a scornful article in the 
/imes in May, 1851, and Ruskin’s famous answer, round which the Pre-Raphaelite 
controversy raged, and it is but natural that Dr. Williamson should give us, in 
the course of a few brief pages, the history of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
The controversy is so dead now that it is almost worth while to be reminded of 
it. Perhaps it was in the case of Holman Hunt that the spirit of truth which 
animated the brotherhood went almost to excess, But, at the same time, 
few even of contemporary critics went 
further in the way of condemnation than 
Dr. Williamson, who says: ‘* At the first 
glance most paintings by Mr. Holman 
Hunt are felt to be unpleasant in colouring 
and harsh in detail; and the effect which 
they produce, instead of heing of pleasure, 
is often the reverse.” The same somewhat 
severe critic takes in hand Frederick, Lord 
Leighton, whom he understands and appre- 
ciates better. He has in his possession the 
French work on Donatello, which was once 
one of Lord Leighton’s most cherished 
possessions, and he believes that it is well 
worth accepting as a keynote to the study 
of Leighton, who was born to be a sculptor 
rather than a painter. Following Mr. 
Spielmann, Dr. Williamson gives us an 
account of the elaborate system which 
Leighton always followed in his great 
works. There was first a sketch in black 
and white on brown paper of the general 
i’ea; then the posing of the nude model 
and asketch of the model draped. Then 

third sketch in colours, then a sketch of 
tne nude form on the actual canvas, then 
the draping of the new model, and a trans- 
‘rence of the lines of that drapery to the 
invas, an. a prolonged and_ elaborate 
vork of colouring. Of the wax-like flesh 
nd the. want of progress in Leighton, 
Jr. Williamson speaks with some severity. 
Uf his powers of colour he writes in high 
‘terms; of his skill in composition he 
peaks with deep admiration. In fact, his 
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praise is of the greater value because it is discriminating. All the illustrations 
are from well-known pictures 

Finally, Watteau is discoursed upon by Mr. Edgcumbe Staley, who 
reminds us that he was the master-painter of the fe/es ga/antes, and that his 
followers, notably Lancret, ran him very close. ‘ The spirit of Watteau was 
amiable and peaceful in composition, always discreet, chaste, and decent-— 
amourenst et reveur, but never dibertin. His heart was in the right plice; 
he introduced no passion, and no vice ruled him. He never painted an 
immodest picture. On the contrary, his composition was an important factor 
in the elevation of the tastes of his age.” So it has been well-written con- 
cerning the most dainty and most graceful of painters ; and the illustrations, 
some of which may be seen ait Hertford House, amply bear out the discerning 
criticism. 


RACING NOTES. 


HE opening meeting of the flat-racing season at Lincoln was in every 
way a success. The weather was bright and springlike, the going 
sound, sport was fully up to the average, and a fair number of 
favourites won, so that the public had every reason to be satisfied. 
The principal interest of the meeting centred in the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, and here backers met with a great disappointment, 

thanks in great measure to the very able handling of St. Maclou by George 
McCall. The policy of running a high-class filly 
who aspires to classic honours in a big handicap so 
early in the season is open to doubt, and it will 
remain to be seen whether her severe race will leave 
any after effects on Sceptre. The filly ran well for a 
considerable distance, but was obviously tiring some 
way from home, and hung to the right, thus losing 
much ground at a point where the course bends a 
trifle to the left. Under great pressure she struggled 
home, but could not resist the challenge of St. 
Maclou. The going was just in the condition to suit 
the latter, who looked none too sound, and it is well 
known that he cannot act on hard ground. ‘The 
race was fast run throughout, and ended in a most 
exciting finish. 

Rice is a good servant to Sir Richard Waldie 
Griffith, and won the Hainton Stakes easily by 
three lengths, the performance being remarkable 
chiefly by reason of the weights. The winner 
carried gst. 7lb., one horse carried 8st. 2lb., two 
carried 7st. 4lb., one carried 7st. Ilb., and eight 
carried under 7st. Good as Rice has shown himself 
before, it was no wonder that backers hesitated to 
follow him when he was asked to give away such an 
amount of weight; and yet it is doubtful whether 
another stone would have deprived him of his 
victory. Several promising two year olds made their 
début, of whom Mr. Randall’s Bobaire, by Chittabob 
out of Airedale, and Captain Machell’s Lady Help, 
by Ladas out of Serfdom, were probably quite as 
good as the Brocklesby Stakes winner, Skyscraper. 
Ladv Help’s form is enhanced by the victory of 
Mr. Sherwood’s Wolfshall at Liverpool, and backers 
should not overlook her in the near future. A 


HANDICAP. Copyright brown, rather mean-looking filly, she has evidently a 


considerable turn of speed, and her owner must 
rather regret that he chose the Lincoln Stakes rather than the Brocklesby for 
her maiden effort. 

Watson is to be congratulated on having again trained the winner for the 
principal juvenile event, this being the sixth time he has done so in seven years. 
That the rest of the Brocklesby field were a poor lot is shown by the ease with 
which Rushlight was beaten at Liverpool by Wolfshall. The weather on 
Wednesday was not quite s» pleasant as on the two preceding days, and, a 
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sharp wind blowing, the dust from the 
road in front of the stands began to 
get up, though it did not become the 
positive nuisance which it has proved 
on some previous occasions. 

At Liverpool on Thursday Mr. 
Musker introduced us to another young 
Melton out of Golden Wings, a chestnut 
colt who looks like filling out into a 
handsome horse, while the style in 
which he cut down the field in the 
Molyneux Stakes entitles him to great 
respect. Fighting Furley was made 
favourite for the Prince of Wales’s 
Plate, but he cut up badly, and it looks 
as if the strength of Duke’s stable had 
been somewhat over-rated by backers 
before the Lincolnshire Handicap : 
possibly the weather had prevented 
them being brought into as good 
condition as could be desired. Sir 
John Blundell Maple won the valuable 
Union Jack Stakes very easily with 
Simony, by Common out of Simon’s 
Bay, and it is obvicus that this filly 
has come on a good deal during the 
winter months, The Stanley Five-year- 
old Steeplechase was a very rough- 
and-tumble performance. Out of eight 
runners six fell, including the winner, 
Thomondgate. The latier came down 
two fences from home, and Dr. Jim 
got a lead of about a furlong when 


only five furlongs from home; but Thomondgate was quickly remounted, and, 
overhauling Dr. Jim, won by eight lengths. 
On Friday Port Blair, who was reported backward in condition, showed 


no signs of it in the 
race for the Bicker- 
stafle Stakes, and 
won all the way as 
he liked. He has 
grown and filled out 
into a_ nice horse, 
and must not be 
forgo ten for some of 
the big events later 
on. With two such 
colts as Ard Patrick 
and Port Blair Mr. 
Gubbins will be able 
to play a very strong 
hand this season. 
The Grand 
National never seems 
lucky in the matter 
of weather, and tie 
paddock inspection 
and parade took 
place under a cold 
and uncomfortable 
drizzle, which 
increased to a smart 
shower while the 
race was being run. 
The crowd was as 
great as ever, not- 
withstanding the fact 
that His Majesty 
had intimated that 
he would not join 
the Knowsley house 


patty, in consequence of the accident to Ambush II. 
many frominent horses tempted owners to start a number of animals which, in 
most years, would have been left at 
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twenty-one, including old Manifesto, who had been reported last week as 


That his legs were in a very infirm state was obvious, a 





he looked by no means in condition for such a formidable race as the Gra 


Nationil. Had 
been possible to ¢ 
him a thorough | 
paration, there 

be but little do 
that he would h 


won easily. 1 
race was a m t 
uninteresting ol 


and eventually 
Shannon Lass, w! 
previous perform. 
ances had not been 
such as to inspire 
confidence, won by 
three lengths from 
Mathew, .who was 
the same distance in 
front of Manifesto 
The fencing, while 
not brilliant, was 
fairiy safe, but the 
rain had made tie 
plough very 
treacherous, and four 
horses fell there on 
the flat. 

The remainder 
of the prograni 
calls for no_ special 
comment, though the 


e 


runaway victory of 


Wild Night Again in 





THE HERO OF MANY “NATIONALS.” Copyright the Hylton Handicap 
makes one regret that 
The withdrawal of so her successful sire, St. Hilaire, should hive been allowed to go abroad ; 


home, so that the field 


THE START FOR 1HE 


numbered 





GRAND NATIONAL. 


R. Sherwood. 
successful in 
with Wolfshall, a good-looking son 


fortunately he is only leased, and it is to be hoped that another year may se lim 
once more established at the Side Hill Stud at Newmarket, under the care ot 
The latter trainer was 


Sefton Park | 





Wolf’s Crag and Tacita, who had : 
second to Lady Help at Lincoln, a 
point which is worth bearing in mi 
The success of the progeny of Wo!:’s 
Crag throughout the week s 
very marked. Nahliand, One D, W 
and Wolfshall having earned wint 


stewards 


nine 


Chamberlain’s 


brackets, it looks as if his stock c 
early to hand in the spring of 
year. Among the jockeys, W. | 
had most success, having ridden 
fewer than 
seconds in five days’ racing. 

Those who hope for tickets 
invitation to the Royal Enclosme 
Ascot are notified that they must se 
in their names to Lord Churchill, L 
Office, St. Jam 
Palace, between May Ist and 31 
No application before or after t! 
dates can be entertained. 

There was naturaliy much « 
cussion as 


winners and t! 


the action of 


refusing licenc<s 


Madden and Rickaby, but the gene 
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consensus of opinion was that it W 
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good thing, theugh the loss of two 
ich capable horsemen is to be 
regretted. I hear that Sam Loites 

getting gradually better, but some 
me must elapse before he can hope 
19 be completely recovered, as an 
usually large callous lump has 
rmed over the fracture, which gives 
m great inconvenience. 

WARREN HILL. 


YER FIELD 
3? FURROW. 


, OWARDS the end of the 
season it is always pleasant 
and profitable to visit other 
countries. Much as we all 
enjoy hunting in Leicester- 
shire, it is well to recollect 

it is only one phase of hunting. 
chase in Leicestershire takes a 
rent form from that which it shows 

he provinces. Fields are larger, 

s more numerous, and plough is 
exception. Coverts, too, are small. 

ie time is spent in drawing. A quick, sharp, and decided method with hounds 
cessary. To cast back is impossible asa rule. Thus the man who can hunt 

ids well in other countries may be at a loss in the grass countries. One of 
chief qualifications of a huntsman in the shires is to gain the affections of 
ack, and to have a complete command over them. Twice lately I have 
huntsmen take hold of hounds and, lifting them off their noses, bold the 

< round to the other side of a covert that came in the line. Now, unless a 

) has complete control over his hounds, they will often hunt but languidly 
avcr such treatment. ‘‘If you want to hunt the fox yourself, do it,” seems to 
be a free translation of the canine process of thought. Some men, notably Tom 

Fir, Thatcher, James Bailey, Fred Gosden, John Isaacs, and Tom Bishopp, 

can do this, and hounds, dropping their noses on the line, will scurry away at 

once, as if they had done it all themselves. If successful, much is gai:ed. 
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he hounds are nearer to their fox, the risk of changing in a well-stocked covert 
is avoided, and, perchance, a moderate run turned into a brill ant gallop. In 
provincial countries hounds may often, probably generally, with advantage be 
leit to work out the line for themselves. The problems of hunting are simplified 
by the fact that there is no pressure from a crowd, and no superabundance of 
foxes in the coverts. Much, however, as I enjoy hunting in all its forms, yet 

when the weather is bad the shires are best, for the simple reason that the dis- 
comforts of winter are less thought of when !oxes are plentiful and you are always 
at work, Thus autumn and spring are the times to enjoy provincial 
hunting. 

Lord Middleton’s hounds hunt over a very varied Yorkshire country. 
They are a first-rate pack, most carefully bred, both for nose and tongue. 
Without being flashy or flighty, they drive hard on a scent, as we saw on 
. rch 19th, Grant is a most excellent huntsman. There are a fair number of 

€]-mounted farmers. Some good horses are bred in the district ; indeed, my 
:. horse this year came thence. Lord Middleton, by the way, bought 
a very good hunter stallion at Islington last week. How fast hounds could go 
Ww shown. A fox jumped up in front of hounds in a covert named W eedales. 
The fox ran up wind; the pack clamoured over a road into another wood, 
lecding us on by their eager voices and the sight of the black and white 
lishing through the trees, then ran the length of a plantation, over a wide 
roid, in and out of a covert, then away as if they could see their fox, till they 
marked him to ground. The clear air, the bright sun, and the woods warm 
h the first promise of spring live, made it an exquisite moment in one’s life ; 
ely ten minutes, said the watch, but what pleasure and beauty were crowded 
> those minutes. There was not long to wait, _The sterns bega 1 to wave. an 
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indescribable, eager expectation pervaded the pack, a dash or two forward, anda 
little red form sprang up and melted away. A fox; and how close he must have 
lain. He was not ten yards in front of hounds, and all the clamour of the hunt so 
near at hand. But the fox was no doubt alert, and he sprang into his stride at 
once—an oldish fox, with two or three years of condition. Yet he had not 
reckoned on the scent, which enabled hounds to run his line, first eagerly, with 
the excitement of the find, and then, as time went on, settling into the deadly, 
persevering resolution of a good pack. The pace steadied, as it was bound to do. 
No pack can run at top pace for an hour or more, nor any fox live before them. At 
the end of (I think) Crompton’s Wood the fox was neaded. This probably gives 
a hunted fox a fright, but is generally the best thing that cou'd happen to him. 
A few leading hounds overran the line, but there was no check as some of the 
trusted ones threw their tongues. On the road they checked. Fortune was 
avainst the fox; he had been seen, and the 
hunt went on. We were tiding carefully 
now. Everyone wanted to see the end. In 
a plough country, with woodlands to go throu-h 
and fences coming pretty often, it takes a little 
judgment to see the end of a long run. A 
road, a lane, a gate all help, then comes a 
biggish ditch. There is no help for it—you 
must put on some pace; but galloping over 
fences out of deep ground takes a lot out of 
a horse with 14st. on his bick. Perforce a 
pull must be taken afterwards There was a 
short check, and then it began to dawn upon us 
that we had been running a ring. Surely this 
was the road, that the gate, and here is the 
covert we found in. Listen! Hounds are 
tearing round and round a small covert with 
angry tones. A good run, an hour and a-half, 
and every variety of country. Home to catch a 
night train for the South, to hear the next day 
that the Southdown had had a moderate day’s 
sport, but hoped to show something beiter to the 
visitor later on. 





The next thing is to open one’s letters an‘ 
find out what has been going on at home. Mr. 
Fernie had another capital day’s work on 
Monday weck from Waiton Holt to Marke 
Iarborough, over a line not often ridden of late 
years, with a kill in the town. The Belvoir 
were at Stonesby. On the principle that the 
crowd follows the sport, there was a big gather- 
ing. It was nota great day, scent being only 
moderate. The best run of the day was 

Copyright started with an outlying fox—I do not think 
he was there at the finish—near Buckminster. 
ITounds as they ran spee lily disturbed two more foxes in a small spinney. 
The hunt led straight to Sproxton Thorns. This small covert was no refuge, 
and, running on, he crossed that heathy bit of country beyond Saltby. Here is 
light soil and at times a scent, but on this occasion they could not make much 
of it, and the fox, always gaining on hounds, fairly beat them at last. Sut the 
event of the week was the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Fernie, Charles Isaacs, and 
eighteen couple of hounds to the Fitzwilliam country. The Master and his 
wife stayed with Major and Lady Elena Wickham, who are well known as 
regular followers and good supporters of these hounds. Such an_ occasion 
brought together a number of people, and was crown.d, as these svecial days 
are not always, by good sport. 3ut on this occasion hounds really scored 
a sp'endid hour and ten minutes. 

The general hunting news of the week includes a great many accidents, two 
of which resulted in the death of the horse. I never remember so many 
horses being killed in the field as there have been this year. I attribute it 
partly to the fact that horses have never really been in conditicn, and partly 
because the going has been more than usually treacherous after the long’ fros'. 
Mr. Baird, for more than twenty years Master of the Cottesmore, has been 
presented with his portrait at the general meeting of the subscribers to the hunt. 
During Mr. Baird’s Mastership the hunt had a long period of prosperity. The 
pack was improved, and Gillson, the huntsman, showed excellent sport. Above 
all, the hunt has been free from disputes, and there is little or no wire in the 
country. 

Mr. Mashiter has been re-elected Master of the Essex Union. He has 
been a most successful Master, though, like everybody else, he has not had 
very good season. X. 
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THINK I mentioned briefly the matter of the Admiral’s 
sister’s funeral. Local interest centred round it for a 
considerable time, but I think everybody is now finished 
with the story, and in my hands it shall return to its 
original proportions; even then it presents certain 

elements of humour, not the least of which is that it should 
al] have happened to the Admiral. 

I don’t think I could realise the Admiral for you in ten 
words. He is a sailor, who is not and never can have been a 
sailor, though he spent his whole life at sea in a fairly undis- 
tinguished way, and they seem to have made him an Admiral 
when he consented to give it up. This, I am told, is not 
unusuai in either Service. He has none of the bluffness and 
heartiness and pinkness that one associates with sailors, and he 
is fearfully afraid of being out in the dark. When the family 
dines out in winter he always sits on the box beside the 
coachman, with a view I suppose to feeling that there’s a man 
beside him. The family say he was not always like this, and 
attribute it to a shock he received one evening in his own 
shrubbery—at least, | mean that dusky bed of dull shrubs that 
is always planted outside kitchen and scullery windows. It 
was only a cat that jumped out; still it was a white cat, and it 
upnerved him. He spent weeks afterwards having the laurels 
and things grubbed out, and replacing them with flat red gravel, 
which is certainly much nicer and shows up cats well. 

But this is not about the sister’s funeral. The Admiral 
was actually at the Manor when he received news of hex death. 
He had come round to give the date of the last shooting-parties 
of the season, and see if Father could come. Father doesn’t 
greatly care for shooting, which is why the Admiral likes having 
him. The Pennondale coverts are very fair, but the guests are 
not expected to do much, and Father enjoys the walk and 
the lunch, when a_ hot-pot made of the ‘“eyes” of 
cutlets and with cockles in it is always a leading 
feature. 

Just as he was talking to Father and saying 
it would be Tuesday after all, his man came up 
with a telegram. He read it, looked up, and 
said simply: ‘“‘ My sister is dead.” We had 
never heard of his sister till that moment. This 
was, no doubt, because she had a weak mind, or 
something; but, after all, I don’t see that that 
need have been a reason. Lots of people have 

or used to have, for I think it has gone out— 
that kind of sister. It seems to have been 
rather form in the last generation to have a 
sister with a weak mind. ‘JI shall have to go 
to Strathpeffer,” added the Admiral. 

We condoled suitably, and the Admiral 
went away, with his funny, fussy walk, and his 
eyes on the ground—“ looking for crumbs on 
the deck,’”’ Esmeralda calls it. That evening 
he left London for Strathpeffer. Besides the 
sister with the weak mind, who had been 
living in a doctor’s house, the Admiral has a 
brother to whom he has not spoken for twenty 
years; the exact cause of this quarrel is not 
known, but the brother was a clergyman of 
the heroic type and took up sailors—chiefly 
Merchant Service sailors. He has done some 
wonderful work among them ; has ventilated all 
sorts of forecastle grievances, has been put in 
prison, censured by his Bishop, made the sub- 
ject of a question in Parliament, and in fact 
received every possible modern dishonour that 
can be offered to a reformer. He looks a sailor 
every inch of him, with bis fine thick neck, 
ruddy face, and blue eyes, and his close 
curls, now turning grey; the Admiral, with 
his grey, lined little face and twiggy hair, is, 
au contraive, the picture of a nervous little 
cleric; if they were twins, there would be 
some terrible story of cradle changelings to tell, 
I know. 

30th of them were informed of the death of 
the sister; both went to Strathpeffer by the 
same train; the Admiral ina first-class sleeper 
with the windows shut; the Clergyman in a 
third-class with the windows all open and no 
rug. The Admiral’s whole mind was filled with 
the idea of getting the funeral over and returning 
in time for his shooting party; thus he was 
not at his intellectual best, perhaps. At any 
rate, in driving through the town, he bethought 
him to stop at the undertaker’s and order the 
coffin to be put in hand; that was a purely 


practical step, and he took it. The Scotch,he 4: 7 Sm th. 
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argued, are slow; the day was Friday; if he was to get back 
for his last shoot, no time must be wasted. 

The Clergyman brother, who had no suspicion the Admira 
was in the North, walking from the station with his battered big 








in his hand, also passed an undertaker’s, bethought him of 


humanity’s last requirement of the forest, stepped in, and gave 
an order. It was not the same undertaker’s. Strathpeffer 
health resort, and so, of course, there are a good many 
undertakers. ; 
The two brothers reached the house of the Doctor withi: 
few minutes of each other, because though one walked and tie 
other was driven, the Admiral had taken longer to order his co 
than the Clergyman to order his. They met in the Doct ‘s 
drawing-room, and, not being on speaking terms, t 
naturally did not confide to each other what they had d 
The Doctor entered, and gave the last sad _ particular — 
though I don’t know why I should speak of them that 
since there could be nothing sad about the death of a |: iy 
who had suffered for years from religious melancholia, : id 


> 


constantly mistook the Doctor’s motor-driver for John je 
Evangelist. 1 expect the interview was very brief -< id 


formal—-the Doctor had lost £400 a year and was necessa ly 
deeply affected; the Admiral was nervous about the shi 5, 
besides being determined not to speak to his brother, wh 1m 
he somehow regarded as_ responsible for his not hay ng 


. : .: % ras 5 
been offered some gilt appointment at the Sign of the Toas. ng 
Fork (as our middy cousin calls Trinity House); and he 
Clergyman himself? Well, from what I know of hin | 


expect he was thinking of the time when the Admiral ind 
he swopped ferrets with a poacher’s eldest hope, and the poor 
sister was all pinafore and curls. Still, I think it inconceivable 
that the Doctor should have failed to mention that he bad 
taken upon himself to give the order for the coffin! 
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The artificial howling at a wake has its prototype in civilised 
society; here was the Admiral passing off his rage that the 
funeral was fixed for Sunday and that there was no means of 
leaving Strathpeffer till Monday, as grief over his sister. The 
Clergyman’s only emotion was a rabid desire for lunch at the 
Spa Hotel, and the Doctor, who was really and honestly sorry 
about the poor lady, because of the £400, was so anxious not to 
look it that the one thing they ought to have mentioned—namely, 
the ordering of the coffin—was never spoken ofat all! They did 
discuss the Burial arrangements, and the clergyman brother 
offered to see the Minister about that and did so, and subsequently 
played a capital round of golf with the good man; the Admiral 
rested, waked up and arose to regard balefuliy the Hotel Ping- 
Pong Saloon and its enthusiasts. 

Nothing apparently happened to prevent the three coffins 
being delivered at the Doctor’s home just after breakfast on the 
Saturday morning, when everyone was either going to or coming 
back from taking the waters. As the Doctor had a private 
sanatorium, the impression created was both painful and 
damaging, as may be imagined, and the commercial-minded 
disappointment of the undertakers that there should not be forth- 
coming a suitable tenant for each ‘ shell” expressed itself, I 
believe, with a freedom almost unseemly. 

In the result, the Admiral left in a perfect fury on the 
Monday, and brought the rain with him from Scotland, for it 
poured on the last two days of the shooting season. The Clergy- 
man stayed and had a few days’ golf, and the Doctor advertised 
for another “‘ Paying Guest, mental preferred.” There was some 
story of a will—too, which would not have held in law as 
the poor sister was so mad—but the terms of it, anyhow, were 
impracticable, as the sole legatee was John the Evangelist and the 

1oney was to be devoted to developing the Isle of Patmos asa 
ealth resort. 


AN ENGLISH FACE. 


MONG the many types of face we have published, there 
has been none more interesting than the picture of a 
sailor opposite. He is not at all the sailor of convention, 
/ the horn-pipe dancing, blow-me-tight creature of novel 
and stage play. Nor is he the John Bull of popular 
imagination, and yet there before you are the frank, clear 
English features, the English decision and determination, the 
touch of something akin to antique Rome, that is noticeable alike 
in our portraits and our manners. This particular face, speaking 
from experience, is good to live with. It produced a first 
impression as of something foreign, but every time it was looked 
at and its strong lines marked and understood, the truth of the 
matter became more apparent that here was a really fine 
English face perfectly true to type. That the man is a sailor 
can only be an accident. We never yet heard of a physiognomist 
who could read what a man’s occupation was by a glance at 
his face. 


LORKESPON DENCE. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘*CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND.” 
[To THE Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.”] 

Sir, —‘‘ Caroline Lewis,” observing that in the last issue of Country LIFE the 
authorship of ‘* Clara in Blunderland ” is attributed to a single writer, desires to 
say that she possesses a triple identity, which the timidity natural to her age and 
sex forbids her to reveal. 

[Doubtless But we observe that ‘‘Caroline” does not deny the soft 
impeachment as to one-third of her identity.—-Ep.] 


ARE ROBINS EATABLE ? 

[To THE Epiror oF “Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I read in No, 271 of Counrry LIFE, page 352 (the most charming 
weekly paper that I know) an article entitled ‘* Are Robins Eatable?” I may 
tell you that from my infancy up to about ten years ago I used to eat robins 
every autumn, and that I know of nothing more delicate. Larks, which are 
highly esteemed by many of our compatriots, are greatly inferior to robins. The 
sulphurous flavour alluded to by your contributor is quiteimaginary. The legend 
that the garrison of Metz (which, by the way, never exceeded 5,000 or 6,000 
men prior to the annexation) was fed chiefly on robins, seems equally fabulous, 
although it is certain that the snaring of small birds was largely practised. — I 
was born at Metz, and lived in that town up to the time when it was annexed by 
Germany. In my younger days (1840-1850) I used frequently to accompany 
the keepers, who looked after 2,000 or 3,000 bird traps or snares, on their 
rounds. These traps were forme of slender rods of hazel or bramble, about 
4it. long, bent into an arch and held by a fine thread. The daily bag, 
resulting from two rounds (morning and evening) would be from 200 to 
300 birds, comprising, in the first rank, robins and redstarts; then chaffinches, 
greenfinches, and tomtits; and, lastly, warblers, nightingales, and wrens. The 
two first-named are very good eating, the next three bad, the sixth and seventh 
excellent, and the eighth quite worthless. In the month of October thrushes and 
blackbirds also are taken. Thrushes are more highly esteemed than blackbirds. 
A French proverb in common use is /aule ae grives on mange des mierles 
(‘When one can’t get thrushes one eats blackbirds”), After the war of 1870 I 
came to live at Nancy, and have spent the autumn of each year at a country 
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place in the vicinity. Here also I found the snaring of small birds was practised 
regularly ; in the state woods and forests the monopoly of this right was let off 
each season, quite apart from the ‘‘ Chasse ” proper, or right to shoot true game 
birds, hares, deer, and wild boar. Between 1840 and 1860 the price of small 
birds averaged §c. (a halfpenny), from 1860 to 1870, toc. (a penny), and from 


1870 to 1890, 20c. (twopence) each. Happily this cruel sport, so injurious to 
agricultural interests, is now interdicted in this region, though I believe it is still 
tolerated in the south and south-west of France. —L. S., Nancy. 








WILD CROCUSES. 


{To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I beg to enclose photographs of crocuses growing wild in Stanlake Park; 
one or more of which I hope you will dzem of sufficient interest to reproduce 
in Country Lire. They are just now at their best, and present a remarkably 
pretty sight, as for about two acres there is an unbroken mass of colour. 
The moisture underneath the trees evidently agrees with them, the flowers being 
finer than the cultivated ones in the garden borders not far distant. —CHARLES 
LaBpon, Berks. 


[We reproduce one of the photographs with much pleasure.-—ED. ] 


THE RIVER USK—A DYING RIVER. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” | 

S1r,—May I ask the assistance of your paper and of its readers in warding off 
the impending ruin of this beautiful river. Summer after summer the stream 
runs nearly dry for fifty miles of its course from Brecon to the tideway, because 
it has been waylaid and robbed of nearly the whole of the water by the Canal 
Company at Brecon. Such a monstrous abuse and crying grievance I have 
never met with before in my now long life. Sport and landscape beauty are alike 
destroyed in order to supply an almost useless canal, on which three or four boats 
a week only pass. The quantity of water taken daily to feed this canal is, however, 
enormous, and equal toa cubic yard of black stream continuously flowing day and 
nght, Sundays and weekdays. We say the Canal Company has no right to 
take this water, far in excess of its navigation requirements, and are preparing 
to contest the claim at law should fair terms be not otherwise obtained. Before 
we instruct solicitors, as prudent men we intend to see our way to £2,000, and 
towards this sum £705 has been promised, as follows: 


John C. Hanbury, Pontypool Park ... ahs iz) Jp FOO 
John C. Lloyd, Dinar “ss na = ae 200 
Lord Tredegar, Lord Lieutenant of Monmouthshire 100 
Reginald Herbert, of Clytha rc 3 st 100 
Myself a ear : ae as Ja 100 
Mr. Bishopp, of Ipswich... rer ove ah 5 

4795 





Lovers of angling, especially those who have fished in the once beautiful waters 
of the Usk, and lovers of the charms of river scenery, are earnestly requested 
to give a helping hand in the hour of the river's dire distress.—-JOHN 
Lioyp, J.P., 15, Chepstow Place, W. 
QUARANTINE FOR DOGS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I have been a reader of CouNTRY LIFE almost since it was first published, 
and have been much impressed by the broad-minded and liberal way in which 
you have published the views of all those interested in the subjects with which 
your paper deals. I therefore appeal to you to allow me to ventilate my 
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opinions on the vexed question of the treatment of rabies. T.e 30ird of 


Agriculture have recently decided that a six months’ quarantine shall be enforce 1 
for a1 dogs imported into Great Britain. No doubt this entails a certain amount 
of hardship both on the owners of imported dogs and the dogs themselves. On 
the other hand, should irresponsible people be allowed to bring dogs from 
India, China, and other countries infested by this terrible disease unless every 
possible precaution is taken to guard against 
contagion? The opponents of the measure say 
that six months is an unnecessarily long time 
to isolate a dog, as the average period for 





the incubation of rabies is very much _ less 
than six months, and that dogs coming from 
countries in which rabies are unknown, such as 
South Africa, should be received with less sus- 
picion. To the first of these assertions I take 
exception, as there have been many cases of 
rabies attributed to a bite—of a dog suffer.ng 
from hydrophobia—received at least six months 
before the symptoms developed. Whether these 
are authentic cases or not is for scientists to 
seitle, and, until it is conclusively settled, it is 
well to be on the safe side, even if this means a 
gooa deal of individual suffering. The second argu- 
ment would at first sight appear to be unanswer- 
able, but the problem of how to determine 
whether a doz came from a country free from 
rabies is too great a one to ask the authorities 
to solve. The dogs and dog-owners of this 
country have suffered a great deal in order to 
get rid of this fell disease, and having at last 
‘cleaned the slate,” it seems to me that every 
effort should be made to keep it clean.—A 
DoG-LOVER. 


THE *PLYWELL” YOKE 

[To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—I was very much interested in reading 
in Country LiFe for February 15th about the 
device called ** Plywell,” which experienced 
horsemen are now trying to introduce in England. 
I dare say you know that practically the same 
idea, only simpler, is used, and has been used for the last fifty years or more, all 
over the United States and Canada on every carriage or waggon to which a pair 
is used. The American device is as follows: A single bar, with a heavy leather 
loop or steel ring attached to its centre, this ring to fit the end of the pole, which 
is fitted with a steel socket with a heavy projecting rim to prevent the ring 
slipping over when the horses are be:ng backed, etc. Each end of the bar 
reaches to a point in line with the centre of the horses’ chest, and has a strap 
fixed to it that buckles round the bottom of the collar; this holds the pole up. 
Another strap is fastened round the belly band, comes up between the horses’ 
tore less, and fastens round the bar. This strap has usually a loop at the end, 
and is slipped over the bar before it is fastened to the coliar ; this strap holds 
the pole down in going down the steepest hills in a buggy without a brake. For 
heavy carriages and farm waggons, this strap which I have just mentioned goes 
from the bar to two side straps from the breeching, and which meet under the 
belly of the horse. Thus, in backing a carriage, the whole weight is thrown 
directly on the bar The bar in this country is always called a ‘¢neck yoke.” 
I have no doubt that this American idea is well known to the readers of 
Country Lire, but on reading the paragraph about ‘ Plywell,” and seeinz 
thst His Majesty the King had said that he wondered no one had thought of it 
before, without any disrespect I venture to write of this plan of harnessing 
horses, which, as far as I 
can judge, diflers a very 
lithe from the ‘* Plywell.” 

J. Cosmo) MELVILL, 
Ilamilton, Colorado, 
U.S.A. 


THE BUILDING BYE- 
LAWS. 

[To THE Epiror.] 
Sir,—Keferring to the 
correspondence in your 
columns on the Rural 
Bye-Laws — which the 
Local Government Board, 
largely, I believe, through 
your advocacy, have 
lately published, I should 
like to ;oint out that in 
many districts the ch‘ef 
power is in the hands of 
the clerk of the council. 
He is frequently an 
influential local solicitor, 
making most of the wills 
and conducting nearly all 
the legal business for 
miles around. Moreover, 
much of his connection is 
on the council, that is to 
say, the councillors are 
his best customers; and not 
only does this system work 
badly, because the clerk's chief energies are devoted to his own business—this 1s 
of course natural—but as he is uncer obligation to the councillors he cannot 
preserve an unbiased or undeviating course. He is like a compass in an iron ship— 
you have to make allowance for local influence, and the public service suffers 
If I had my way I would insist on every council clerk devoting his services 
enurely to the business of the council, that is to say, pu lic service only. The 
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old Duke of Weillingron said that ‘he always mistrusted the opinion of a man 
on any subject in which his own interests were concerned,” and he was right. 
Depend upon it, to a large extent, the indisposition to adopt the Local Govern. 
ment Board’s new code of Rural Bye-laws is due to the opposition of the clerk, 
who is thinking more of his private interests than the public good. The 
clerk ought to be a free man, and I would not appoint a man who had privat: 
business; it is not right. —RURAL DWELLER 
‘“PTOMMYS ” PETS. 

[To tHE Epitror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have just been looking over your pape 
and I novice two or three good photographs 
dogs and different animals, and I shall fe 
greatly obliged if you will pyblish this very go 
snap-shot I took of two meercats, which seem 
be great pets of ‘*Tommy.” I hear by lett 
from home that they are worth from 30s. to , 
a pair. Of course I cannot say whether that 
right or not, but I know I would not part w) , 
my two for £10, never mind 45. If you sho 
like to publish it in your paper, kindly send 
a copy of the number in which it appears. 
CyriL B. MANTEGANI, South Africa. 


NAME FOR YOUNG ROOKS. 

{To tHE Epiror oF ‘* CouNtTRY LIFE.’ 
SIR,—Can you or any of your readers tell 
the name for young rooks? It may be onl 
local name, but I have heard it in Somersets 
and Cornwali, but cannot remember it now. 
you can, you will greatly oblige. —Puzz_Lep O 

POACHING DUCKS ON TROUT 
STREAMS. 

(fo THE Eprror oF **CountTRY LIFE.’ 
Sir,—We often hear of the damage done to 
spawn by swans. Has anyone ever tried to 
assess the damage done, especially to trout ova, by 
ducks ? Trout, as everyone knows, lay their e “§ 
in the shallow water, where the river is highly 
aerated. Consequently the spawn lies just within comtortable reach of a duck’s 
beak when it inverts itself in its fashion. The mischief done is, I belie 
incredible, especially on rivers like the Wev or others of that character, where 
long reaches of deep and muddy bottom are broken at intervals by shallows 
running over gravel, which are the only natural spawning grounds. A year ago 
I was at that charming spot Somerset Bridge, just above Peper Harrow Park. 
the end of February. This is a place where I have often seen trout spawnii 
a wide shallow running over gravel. A dozen fat and well-looking ducks were 
spread in line across the shallow, steadily working their way up, with their 
heads under water, feeding on something especially good among the gravel-—-tro 
spawn, I am almost certain. They worked the whole place systematically, and 
were very well rewarded, evidently. Last week I was down at the same place ; 
there were the ducks, eleven of them this time, engaged in exactly the same job. 
After watchinz them for some time I disturbed them, when they got out of the 
water, moved up a little higher, and then dropped down to the edve of the low 
concrete weir, only about rit. high, which runs right across the stream, and is 
fringec along its length with water weed, in which coarse fish lay their eg 
The ducks dropped down just on to this weir edge, and there they stu 
foraging all along the weed fringe, and getting, apparently, any quantity of food, 
probably the spiwn of coars. fish deposited in the two or three warm days we had 
had. I think dace spawn 
as eirly as the first: week 
in March, but I am not 
sure. The ducks seemed 
to look on the trout spawn 
as gooseberries, and the 
to work the other like 
a strawberry bed for a 
change.—C. J, Cornisi 














SHOEING AN OLD 
PONY. 

[To THE EpIror. } 
S1k,—On reading your 
very interesting arti 
on ‘The Village Bl 
smith” in your issue !or 
March 15th, it occured 
to me if the photog: 
enclosed, ‘* Shoeing 
Old Pony,” which I t 
a short time ago out 
our village smithy, w 
be of any use to yov. 
C. Hook. 





THE EARTH ST-+ 
[To THE EpITor. 
S1R,—You request in ) 
issue for March 8th s 
’ information regarding 
Larth Star (Geaster mammosus). his species is of uncommon occurrence, 
was considered by Berkeley as extremely rare. In recent years several exam} 
have been obtained in different localities, and I have the good fortune to pos 
specimens from Norfolk. It was figured by Sowerby close on a hunc 
years avo, and i, therefore, a well-es ablished British species.— CARLE! 
REA, Ion. Sec. British Mycologic:] Society. 
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